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Foreword 


On the following pages are delineated facts secured by those who gleaned bits of 
community history wherever they could be found. Since several took part in this work 
repetition has occurred in places; however we have printed it as secured, justifying our 
actions by the fact that history often repeats itself. We of the Committee have not 
attempted to write a book but feel that many of you will welcome those facts about our 
home town Du Quoin, so dear to all of us. 

We have tried to present a fairly readable story of this community’s history in 
order that certain trends in its development may be studied. 


The History Committee. 


I. PURPOSE OF THE HISTORY COMMITTEE 


The history Committee has the responsibility of making an analysis of the history 
and development of life in this community from the point of view of its human interests 
and the influence it has had on the life in the community today. 

We have tried to give you the trends in our Community’s development since its 
beginning. 


Il. HOW THE INFORMATION WAS SECURED 


The information was secured for this History Report from historical records, 
newspapers, private papers, with individuals who remembered interesting incidents, and 
by considerable research by members of the committee. 

We had Mrs. Ray Linzee with us to tell of some of the things of her family that had 
a great bearing on this community. Mrs. Linzee and Mrs. Robert J. Forester are both 
granddaughters of Mr. Albert Blakeslee of jet pump fame and Mr. John B. Ward one of 
this community earliest educators. 


Ill. MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. D. A. Purdy - Chairman 
Mrs. Ethel Swayne Sanford - Secretary 


Dr. Harley Croessmann 
Cyril Dailey 

Judson E. Harriss 

Mrs. A. Hallar 

Mrs. H. W. Homan 

D. W. Hortin 

Bill Hurst 


Santo La Rocca 
Mrs. Eula Linzee 
Pat Riva 

Walter Scott 
Hoxie Smith 
Cliff Stanley 
Arch Voight 
Lucille Voight 
Dixie Pflanz 
Sam Cicardo 


We, the committee, wish to thank Mr. John W. Allen who came from Carbondale to 
help us, Mr. Godfrey Hughes from Southern Illinois Inc., and the Committee from 
Eldorado who gave us a close up of their Community in action. 


DISCUSSION TOPICS 


Topic No. 1 


In contrast to towns founded by “get rich quick” people, Du Quoin was established by a 
type of pioneer who was accustomed to hardship and danger. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Has the motivation that prompted the founding of Du Quoin had any effect on the 
way we live today? 


2. Ifsome of the founders of Du Quoin could speak today, what do you think their 
advice would be in regard to our current economic difficulties? 


Topic No. 2 
Practically everyone in town has experienced the aggravation of waiting for a train to pass 


through town. But the origin of the railroad is also the reason for the present location of Du 
Quoin. 


Questions for Discussion 
1. | Why was it necessary for Du Quoin to be located near the railroad? 
2. Do these same reasons still exist? 


3. What can the history of Du Quoin and the railroad teach us with regard to future 
location of highways? Industries? 


Topic No. 3 


Our history of coal mining dates back to about 1856. Until that time, we had largely been a 
“trading town.” The coal mines, however, changed Du Quoin to a “company town.” Thus Du 
Quoin grew with the coal mines and our economy became based upon the continued operation of 
the mines. Parallel with the growth of our coal industry, other industries, such as the packing 
plant, the bottling plant, and the dress factory, have located in Du Quoin. 


Questions for discussion 


Is it an advantage or disadvantage to base a town’s economy on a single industry? 


What effect would the current coal mining slump have had on Du Quoin if we did not 
have smaller industries? 


Would you say that we now have a diversified economy? If so, should we continue 
to move in that direction? 


A. ORIGIN OF DU QUOIN 


According to Indian myth and legend, Algonquin heroes drove the Mound Builders out of 
Illinois. The Mississippi-Ohio Valley was the northern frontier of a great civilization centering 
in the Delta country in the South, a civilization that built truncated earth pyramids on which 
perpetual fires were guarded and sacred ceremonies were held. Some authorities describe temples 
on top of the mounds as reminiscent of the great pyramids of Mexico and Central America. At 
some unknown time before Columbus reached the West Indies the Mound Builders disappeared 
and the pyramids of the New-World Egypt have long since eroded down to mere hills often 
grown up in brush and timber which sometimes pass as natural contours of the land. Although no 
mounds have been discovered in Perry County this was long ago the frontier of one of America’s 
great civilizations. 

The Illinois Indians were Algonquin. Along the St. Lawrence River in Canada, around the 
upper Great Lakes, and throughout the Illinois country from the Alleghenies to the Mississippi 
and down to the Ohio, the tall, slender people of Hiawatha hunted and fought in the woods and 
on the prairies. They were kin to the Sioux Nation west of them and to the Navajo in the 
southwestern deserts. Whether they actually fought with the Mound Builders in ancient times is 
not known except in their mythology. South and east of the Algonquin, in New England, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, were their hereditary enemies, the Iroquois. How long the two great 
enemy nations had carried on warfare in America the anthropologists do not know, but late in the 
Seventeenth Century when the French began moving down from Canada into Illinois they found 
the Illinois Confederacy made up of the Kaskaskias, the Michigans, the Peorias, the Cahokias, 
and the Tamaroas, organized in defense against the Iroquois. 

When the French and Indian War started, Jean Baptiste Du Quoin was a four year-old 
child; when it ended he was a youth of fourteen. Throughout the Algonquin territories in both 
Canada and the Mississippi-Ohio basin French settlers and fur traders had moved in and made 
friends with the tribes, formed an alliance that would make our modern diplomats jealous. 
Meanwhile, in the Iroquois territories England had established colonies and the English colonists 
had formed similar alliances with the Iroquois tribes. Two great European enemies and two great 
American enemies were lined up against each other in a perfect set-up for war. The French and 
Indian war was as much a conflict between Algonquin and Iroquois as between French and 
English and, in fact, the Indians were probably more to blame for it. The last incident of the war 
in the year after the treaty was signed in Europe, when Chief Pontiac recovered the entire Illinois 
country from the English within a single day's fighting, is one of the great strategic maneuvers of 
history. : 

Whether Du Quoin at the age of fourteen fought as a warrior in Pontiac's Revolt is not 
recorded. The son of a Frenchman and a Tamaroa woman, he was born on January 20, 1750, and 
was baptized at the Church of Ste. Anne outside Fort de Chartres. Apparently he had proven his 
military ability and won the respect of his tribe by 1767 because in that year he was made chief 
of the Tamaroas. That was the year that broke up the Illinois Confederacy. When Chief Pontiac 
was murdered in the streets of Kaskaskia by a Michigan Indian, the other tribes of the 


confederacy drove the Michigans up the River and onto Starved Rock, laid siege to them there, 
and by 1769 had starved them to death. After that each tribe was independent and its chief was 
sovereign. 

Half French and half Algonquin, Chief Du Quoin knew all the traditional bitterness of his 
ancestors against the English and the Iroquois and, if he did not fight under Pontiac, at least he 
had grown up during the war. Legend says that he aided George Rogers Clark at Fort de Chartres 
and possibly at Vincennes when the Kentuckian came to take the Illinois country away from 
Britain. In 1781 he fought under the great French general, Lafayette, in Virginia and when he 
came home from the war he brought back two medals and a citation given to him by George 
Washington. 

In the western half of southern Illinois there were three tribes of the disintegrated Illinois 
Confederacy -- the Kaskaskias, the Cahokias, and the Tamaroas. Meanwhile, in about 1735 a 
Cherokee tribe, the Shawnees, had settled around Shawneetown end occupied the eastern half of 
Egypt. After the confederacy fell apart war broke out between the Shawnees and the three 
Algonquin tribes. In 1800 Chief Du Quoin merged the Kaskaskias, Cahokias, and Tamaroas into 
a new confederacy with himself as chief. Two years later Du Quoin’s army met the Shawnees in 
the prairie east of Big Muddy River. The battle shifted from the prairies into the river bottoms 
and ended in near annihilation for both sides. The surviving remnant of the Du Quoin 
Confederacy were predominantly Kaskaskias, therefore, historians often refer to Du Quoin as 
chief of the Kaskaskias_ 


Chief Jean Baptiste Du Quoin died in 1811 and was buried at Kaskaskia in the presence of 
the militia under arms. His son, Louis Jefferson Du Quoin, became chief of the tribe. 

On the present site of Old Du Quoin the Kaskaskias had a winter camp. They hunted 
and trapped along Little Muddy and the neighboring creeks during the winter, and in the spring 
they took their furs to Kaskaskia, sold them, and spent the summer in leisure. On the main trail 
from Shawneetown to Kaskaskia, the camp offered shelter and hospitality to a traveler since the 
chief was himself half white and a veteran of the American Revolution. 

John Flack may have stopped there in 1799 when he came to Illinois and built a log cabin 
on property now owned by Pyramid Coal Co. There was already a man named Cox on 
Beaucoup Creek but he soon moved away and left Flack as the first white settler in Perry 
County. Shortly afterwards B. A. Brown moved his family in next door to Flack. Jarrold 
Jackson stopped at the Indian camp in 1803, staked out property on the back of Little Muddy, 
and became the first settler at Old Du Quoin. Later, as more and more pioneers came down the 
Shawneetown-Kaskaskia trail, he built a bridge over the creek and collected a fee from anyone 
who crossed --- probably the first all-white business enterprise in the county. 

The travelers who paid the toll at the bridge in the first quarter of the Nineteenth Century 
were true pioneers. Each man had his own excuse for going west but the strongest reason was 
the temptation of the unknown --- the same urge that sent Fifteenth Century explorers into 
uncharted oceans. 

Such men were Thomas Taylor and Lewis Wells who staked out farms near Du Quoin in 
1812. Even at the age of sixty-two the Revolutionary veteran, Wells, came into the unpopulated 


frontier to start a new life. Edward Rees may not have crossed the bridge for he settled on 
Rees’s Creek near Tamaroa in 1815. John and William Hutchings crossed it in covered wagons in 
1816 bringing their families and their slaves from North Carolina and built log cabins north of 
Pinckneyville and later built Traveler’s Inn. In the same year Hiran Root and Ephraim Skinner 
came from New York and settled near Du Quoin. Simon Willard settled in the southwest part of 
the county in 1817 and James Craig and his family moved in near him in 1818. In 1819 Colonel 
John and Abner Pyle settled on the ground where Du Quoin stands today and ended a journey 
that that started from England before the Revolution. Whatever their excuses for coming, these 
early pioneers settled down on the land, hunted deer and turkeys, cut bee trees, traded in 
Kaskaskia, staked out farms that would compare to the plantations of the south or the modern 
wheat farms of the western plains, and turned the frontier into a civilization. 

Chief Jean Baptiste Du Quoin died in 1811 and only a few of the early pioneers along the 
Shawneetown-Kaskaskia trail ever met him but his son was chief until the Kaskaskias were 
moved west in the early 1830's. According to the treaty at Caster Hill in 1832, Chief Louis Du 
Quoin’s daughter, Helene, had married a white man and was allowed to remain in the area where 
she inherited her father’s land and has descendants today. The early settlers at Old Du Quoin 
moved in among the Indians, traded with them, and sometimes married them and when the 
Indians moved out the settlers stayed behind. Old Du Quoin was never actually founded but 
grew gradually out of a seasonal camp which Indian hunters had established. 

Daniel Dry opened a store in the camp about 1830 and was granted a license by the county in 
1831. Dry and his wife had walked from Pennsylvania to Illinois pushing an old barrel mounted 
on wheels with all their belongings in it. David Mead and Chester A. Keyes also had early stores 
in the town. 

After the American Revolution the eastern merchants put ships into the China trade as fast as 
they could build them, the southern planters threw their cotton and tobacco into new markets, 
and the new republic prospered; but after the War of 1812, in which Canadian armies overran the 
industrial areas and captured Washington, D. C., the country sank into an economic depression. — 
The pioneers who went west in the 20’s and 30’s were not explorers lured by the wilderness 
but refugees searching for a place to plant a garden or open a shop and try to make a living for 
their children. 

By 1826 there were numerous settlers scattered over Perry County usually clustered 
together in small groups. Then the migration increased and the settlements grew into towns. The 
population of Old Du Quoin increased rapidly. In 1832 Rodney Bowlin moved his family from 
Smith County, Tennessee, to Old Du Quoin and built a log house on Burbank Hill. In 1838 the 
families of G. S. and E. N. Smith, Major Bradford Skinner, Benjamin Sprague, George Hinckley, 
and others moved in from New York State. Instead of an Indian camp there was a log cabin town 
with stores, blacksmith shops, shoe shops, wagon makers and a plow factory. In 1844 Avery 
Chapman officially laid out the town and Amos Webster surveyed and platted it. Although it 
was never legally incorporated, Old Du Quoin became the main shopping and cultural center of 
the county and all mail and most travelers on their way to St. Louis and the West came over 
Jerrold Jackson’s bridge and through the town. 


On March 24, 1837, Acquila Combs laid out a small town in Paradise Prairie and called it 
Iowa. Combs built a small store there, Laban Jones and Reuben Kelley opened a store, and the 
town had the first post office in the Prairie. There were a few other buildings and a small 
population but the town was too close to Du Quoin and could not compete. Nothing remains 
now but farmland where it stood. 

By the early 40’s Eastern industry had recovered from the depression enough to begin 
expanding. The locomotive had convinced capitalists that it was a good investment and railroads 
were taking the place of the stagecoach lines. A group of financiers started speculating on the 
idea of a railroad from the Lakes to the Gulf. By the late 40’s they had determined the route 
from Chicago to New Orleans and had secured the right-of-way. 

Survey of the sections from Vandalia to Cairo was under the supervision of B.G. Root who 
rode horseback to Chicago twice a year to a meeting of the board of directors. He put the curve 
above Sunfield into the road to include some property which he later obtained. Lewis Wells also 
participated in surveying the section through Du Quoin In 1850 Isaac S. Metcalf, a civil engineer 
from Maine, came to Illinois to take charge of construction of the second division of the Illinois 
Central and build it from Big Muddy River (including the bridge) to Centralia. He spent more 
than a half million dollars, finished the road in 1855 and turned in his books and vouchers to 
George B. McClelland, a finance clerk in the Chicago office who later became General 
McClelland. The chief engineer gave Metcalf a letter stating that he had done the most work 
with the least money of all the division engineers along the 700 mile road. 

In 1853 Metcalf and Chester A. Keyes of Old Du Quoin laid out a new town by the railroad 
and called it Du Quoin. Since there was no county surveyor in Perry County, William Richart of 
Jackson County was called in to survey and plat the forty acre tract. Comprising the central 
section of the present city, it extended from Spring to Poplar Streets, and from the railroad to 
Pear Street. Main and Washington Streets were laid out a hundred feet wide to provide room for 
shade trees and Keyes City Park was laid out and donated to the city with the stipulation that no 
building should ever be erected on it. The park contains 6.2 acres. In the town deeds was 
written a clause prohibiting the sale of alcoholic beverages on any of the lots in the original 
owners. The town was officially dedicated on September 20, 1853, and the first lot was sold to 
Bargella Silkwood on September 24. 

For awhile Old Du Quoin continued to be the business center and the new townsite 
was merely called the Station, but as people bought up the lots and settled in the new town, the 
merchants decided to move up to the railroad. The moving of the town seems to have started in 
the late 50’s and to have required about two or three years to complete. The buildings were set 
on skids and hauled by oxteam over the five mile distance. With the railroad for fast 
transportation and with the discovery of coal, new businesses opened up and in a short time the 
new town had completely outgrown Old Du Quoin. 


By Cliff Stanley 


5. TRAILS REPORT FOR ABC PUBLICATION DU QUOIN, ILL. 


The Du Quoin Community is located near several of the old settler’s trails, used for so 
many years and which served as the only connecting links with the then scattered villages and 
settlements. In attempting to re-establish the routes of these old trails, it is found that many of 
them originally followed closely to the old Indian trails, with some deviations as civilization 
advanced across the nation. In a like manner, the Indian trails followed the buffalo trails. 

Probably one of the most used trails in our vicinity was the one known as the 
Shawneetown-St. Louis trail, which entered Perry county east of Du Quoin, swerved north and 
westward through what is now Paradise Prairie. A branch of this trail, turning off slightly to the 
left somewhere in the western part of Perry county, was known as the Shawneetown-Kaskaskia 
trail, continuing on to Kaskaskia, then a thriving town on the banks of the Mississippi River. 

With the city of St. Louis growing rapidly as a western and frontier town and with 
northern Missouri being settled at a fast pace, the Shawneetown-St. Louis trail, soon became a 
well worn road through the wooded areas, prairies and hill country, through which it passed. 
Settlers from the East crossed the Ohio river at Shawneetowm in large numbers and used the trail 
or some of its many branches, to travel to their new destinations in the Illinois country or to 
cross the Mississippi and eventually settle in points further West. 

It is known that Perry county itself was literally crossed by a “web” of trails, some highly 
traveled and some with only light traveling by the early settlers. Ox-carts and horse drawn 
vehicles were used as chief methods of transportation, with the owner and his family; sometimes 
walking along beside the wagon, or the women and children riding somewhere in or on the 
cumbersome vehicles. 

Many stories have been told, probably most of them without basic foundation, of Indians 
attacking the white people at various points along these routes. One story, probably a legend, 
persists that white settlers made the long trip to St. Louis with their wares or whatever they had 
to sell in those days, sold same in the markets in the city. Then upon their return trip 
homewards, would be frightened by threats or warning of impending attacks from hostile Indians. 
Upon such conditions they would stop and bury their money or valuables, secured in the 
transactions in St. Louis, a few yards off the trail. 

In recent years, at least one case is known, where large excavations were made at points 
along the St. Louis-Shawneetown trail, searching for buried treasure, The case referred to is a site 
just three miles north of Du Quoin. The group consisting of four or five strong men working at 
night, were seen by the property owner, as they used lights used by miners. He promptly went 
to the field and asked them what was going on. They told him they had an instrument with 
magnetic controls which indicated possible metal, such as gold or silver underground. They 
stated that they knew the location was only a few feet from the old St. Louis-Shawneetown trail 
and that they strongly believed treasure was buried in the vicinity. 

They hastened to add, that ifthe property owner would allow them to continue their 
diggings they would split 50-50 with him. The property owner promptly replied, “go ahead and 
dig up the whole farm.” They continued for several nights excavating some rather large holes in 
the ground but if any treasure, valuables or money was found, it was never reported. This 


sounds like a fairy tale but it actually happened within the last 25 years within three miles of Du 
Quoin. 

Further evidence of the old Shawneetown-St, Louis trail is seen today, if one travels via car 
through Paradise Prairie. It can be plainly seen in corn or wheat fields, and all this. more 
distinctly in the woods. Old timers still point out the remaining signs of the trail, to visitors of 
the area. 

Some historians point out that Indians became quite a menace to travelers of the route 
between Shawneetown and St. Louis, to the extent at least that officials in Shawneetown wrote a 
letter to Governor Ninian Edwards, asking for relief and advice. He is said to have answered 
them that he could not offer much actual assistance but suggested they erect forts along the trail, 
one each six miles. This was done, according to these historians for long sections through the 
worst areas, including Perry county and the section northeast of the Du Quoin community 
location. It is said that by digging in the proper places, the old log and wooden foundations of 
some of these forts, can still be found. — 

The area through the eastern part of Perry county and east of Du Quoin was probably 
considered among the most hazardous portions of the routes, from the standpoint of Indian 
hazards. This was caused probably by the fact the Chief Du Quoin of the Kaskaskia tribes and 
Chief Tecumseh of the Shawnee tribes were waging some of their most bloody battles a few miles 
south of the route of the trail. These Indian wars were terminated in two decisive be battles, one 
just west of the present site of West Frankfort and the later and final battle in the vicinity of 
Little Muddy river, east of Old Du Quoin. It is said that at that point, Chief Du Quoin with his 
warriors from the western portion of the state, won over their opponents from the eastern 
section. The name of Old Du Quoin was thus given the village, which soon was established, 
some four or five miles to the southeast of our present city of Du Quoin. 

As travel became more and more common on the Shawneetown-St. Louis trail taverns, 
roadhouses and supply stations sprang up at frequent intervals along the route. Overnight 
lodging houses appeared at intervals also, spaced at distances just about required for travel in 
those times in one day. The Silkwood house, still standing about a mile north of Mulkeytown 
was one of the popular places for travelers to spend the night with their families. Also, until 
about two years ago, a similar structure, built in dimensions and style of the times stood at the 
southwest edge of the city of Nashville. Old timers, think the time of travel between these two 
places, just about took up the daylight hours, furnishing food and lodging and protection for the 
night, of those using the read. 

Thus it is seen that these old trails, serving their purpose as they did in their day, have now 
become forgotten and all but lost to present day inhabitants of our community. They were of 
utmost importance to settlers and early travelers in our section of the midwest, just as the 
railroads and highways were to become, some years later. 

The Du Quoin community, as we now describe it, does not have any direct connection link 
with these old trails of 150 years ago, which interspersed Perry county, except a possible bearing 
they right have had on the establishing of the site of Old Du Quoin. George Rogers Clark’s trip 
from Kaskaskia to Vincennes included the northwestern tip of Perry county. An appropriate 
marker was recently erected near Coulterville, commemorating the passing of General Clark and 
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his brave men. However, it is too far from Du Quoin to have any bearing. There also was a trail 
entering this section near the southwest corner of what is now Ferry county, winding its way up 
toward where Du Quoin now lies, but it was one of the trails little used and records of it have 
long since been lost. 

The fact remains that our Du Quoin community is located here because the tracks of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, main line, came through here, and not because of the 
proximity of any of the old time trails. 


C. HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE IN DU QUOIN COMMUNITY 


Agriculture is our oldest industry, coming with the first settlers, who crossed the Little 
Muddy River and settled at Old Du Quoin in 1803. 

The first crops were corn, oats, barley, and some tobacco. The soil in the area was found 
to be very productive. 

The county records reveal that land values were from $0.75 per acre to $1.25 an acre in 
1829, while today records show a tract at $10 per acre and another at $350 per acre. 

The soil began to wear out at the turn of the century and a lot of land was abandoned 
because of poor farming methods and erosion, then 1940 saw high farm prices and bettor farming 
methods and 90% of our land was again farmed. At this time a program was started by most 
farmers to improve the land. 

At the turn of the century, Du Quoin farms produced large amounts of castor beans, which 
were used for their high oil content. Now soybeans have taken their place. 

The farms in our community are being improved and all types of modern machinery can be 
found on them. Agriculture is one of our major industries. 


1? 


D. INDUSTRY 


The history of industry in the Du Quoin Community area can be divided into (1) Coal 
mining, (2) Other Industries, which include the record of older operations such as A. J. Blakeslee 
Manufacturing Company; the Halliday Salt Works; the original Hayes Bottling Plants; Red Star 
and Horn flour and grain mills; Jackson, McDonald and other brick plants; J. C. Eade Planing 
Mill; Cook Cooperage Works; and the newer concerns now in operation such as Du Quoin Coca 

Cola Bottling Company; Airmite-Midwest Explosives; etc. 


Coal Mining 


The coal mining history of Du Quoin Community began practically with the completion 
of the new Illinois Central Railroad, and the establishment of the new town on the railroad. Coal 
mining which has over since been the Community’s principal industry, began in a commercial 
way in 1855. 

The Du Quoin community was very advantageously located for the coal industry, A thick bed 
of coal underlay the area adjacent to the new railroad, at a very shallow depth, ranging from 25 to 
75 feet. The coal was evidently discovered in the stream beds and washouts, and in digging wells. 
Very few localities, if any, along the entire length of the new railroad, had coal so accessible and 
easily mined. 

Also, at that time, no other railroad existed in Southern Illinois and localities elsewhere in this 
part of the State which did have coal that was readily accessible had no means to ship it except 
by river and creeks. It was about twenty years before these other places had railroads, and 
during that period the Du Quoin Community had the coal mining business of Southern Illinois 
pretty much to itself, except for the area close to St. Louis. 

The first shaft mines in the Du Quoin Community area were sunk under the sponsorship 
of the Illinois Central Railroad. The Railroad Company, when chartered, had been given immense 
grants of land by the State as an inducement to build. In all the Railroad owned approximately 
2,500,000 acres of land. 

The first shaft was sunk on some of this railroad land at St. John, by shaft sinkers 
employed by the railroad The production from this first mine was consumed partly by the 
railroad as locomotive fuel, and partly shipped to Cairo for use in river steamboats. 

Until the Du Quoin-St. John coal was available, wood had been used exclusively as fuel 
by the railroad. In 1856, after using coal experimentally, and proving to their own satisfaction 
that it was far ahead of wood as locomotive fuel, the Illinois Central ordered 36 coal burning 
locomotives, and went to coal for fuel. 

Additional mines were sunk rapidly after 1856, many of them being located near the railroad in 
what is now the city area of Du Quoin Some of these early mines, in or near the city area, as 
listed in the Centennial Edition of the Du Quoin Evening Call, were: 
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Tissue Mine said to be the first in Du Quoin, located north of Keys City Park. 

Tiger Mine located near the present Standard Oil bulk plant on North Division Street. 
Distillery Mine, near North Washington and Spring Streets. 

Bruckshaw, Dudley, Rogers and Moon Nines, near present Line and Park Streets 

Johnson’s Nine, near West Main and Maple Streets. 

Middle Mine, near North Chestnut and Perry Streets. 

Union Mine, near the railroad "Y' in south part of town. 


As business developed, many other mines were sunk along the railroad from Sunfield to a 
distance of over a mile south of Du Quoin, Bailey Brothers at Sunfield being the most northerly 
and Horns Mine about the greatest distance south. 

Famous early mine names, used for a succession of mines, were “Star,” “Excelsion,” 
“Enterprise,” “Union,” “Egyptian,” and “Jupiter”, 

About 1875, the “Cairo Short Line” Railroad was built into Du Quoin from Belleville; and a 
railroad built from Du Quoin through Benton to Eldorado. These lines were later operated by the 
Illinois Central, and became officially part of the Illinois Central System in 1895. 

When these new railroads were built, new mines were sunk along them, some of these being 
the Lake and Mifflin Mines, northwest of town; Easton's Mine and Browning’s Mine, east on 
the Eldorado Railroad. j 

In the meantime, the Illinois Central Railroad and the W. P. Halliday Company had continued 
expansion of the St. John mines, with mines near the railroad in St. John and the St. John or 
Halliday Slope a mile east of St. John on Reese’s Creek, 

Among the larger producing companies in the period before 1900 was the Du Quoin 
Union Coal Company, of which J. Marshall Browning was president. This company prospered, 
and this prosperity was later reflected in the gift by Mrs. Browning in 1918 of approximately 
$240,000 to build the J, Marshall Browning Memorial Hospital. 

In 1894, a severe strike occurred in the mines, which lasted six months, At that time there 
were fourteen mines which employed about 1200 men. 

Other severe strikes, of about similar length, occurred in 1910, 1922, and 1932. Those were 
national in extent, comprising all organized coal fields in the United States. 

A conspicuous feature of the coal mine landscape around Du Quoin for many years were 
the immense slack piles at St. John and at Eaton’s Mine east of town, In the early days fine slack 
coal was regarded as useless and unsaleable. It was screened out and discarded and the miners 
were not paid for mining it, In 1897, the Illinois Legislature passed a law requiring the payment 
to the miners for all coal mined. This ended the slack piles, and later on, the development of 
stokers and other mechanized firing aids made slack coal desirable for industrial use. Other 
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localities having conspicuous slack piles were Hallidayboro and Pana. The slack piles fired and a 
great portion burned; some of the coal was salvaged and sold during World War I and later 
periods, and the slack piles have largely disappeared. 

In 1902 the Du Quoin and other midwestern coal mining areas got a big boost in business 
on account of the anthracite strike in the hard coal fields of Eastern Pennsylvania. At that time 
anthracite was the principal house heating fuel in the large cities of the East, also to a great extent 
in Chicago and ether midwestern cities, and was also used by some eastern railroads and in- 
dustries. The strike did not affect the soft coal mines. It began on May 12 and did not end until 
October 21, 1902. President Theodore Roosevelt finally used his “Big Stick” and practically 
forced the operators and miners to agree to settlement of the dispute by a Commission appointed 
by him to end the strike. 

The anthracite mines produced about 1,000,000 tons of coal per week, and with this 
amount removed entirely from the market, a coal famine ensued and the anthracite users had to 
turn to other fields for substitute fuel. In all, during the strike about 25,000,000 tons of 
anthracite production was lost. The replacement of this production, together with the needs of 
expanding business, gave a stimulus to the soft coal mines that was felt for several years. 

Among the results of the anthracite strike was the entrance into the Du Quoin field of 
Weaver Coal and Coke Company, which bought the J upiter Nos. 1, 2, and 3 mines north and 
west of Du Quoin, No. 14 at Pinckneyville, and sunk No. 5 northwest of Du Quoin. 

Through the Weaver Coal and Coke Company, Du Quoin was indirectly connected with 
the establishment of the town of Ziegler and the mines there. 

John W. Gates of Chicago, head of several steel companies, stock exchange operator, 
horseman and sportsman in general, was one of the owners of the Weaver Coal and Coke 
Company. On account of his readiness to enter into wagers and take chances he was known as 
“Bet-you-a-million” Gates. 

Joseph Leiter, also of Chicago, who a few years before had lost several million dollars 
trying to comer the wheat market, was an associate and rival of Gates on the Stock Exchange. He 
decided to go into the coal business, possibly on account of this rivalry. 

The Weaver Coal and Coke Company, expanded during the big coal market, started to 
acquire coal land north of Herrin, in Williamson County, up to the Franklin County line. Leiter 
had his eye on this same property. The Weaver Company beat him to it, established the town of 
Weaver, and started to sink a shaft. 

Leiter, determined to buy a coal field, went north into Franklin County, where the coal 
was thought to be too deep to mine, with some question as to whether it was actually there. He 
acquired about 8,000 acres, which proved to contain the finest and thickest body of coal ever 
discovered in Illinois. 

The Weaver Coal and Coke Company, shortly after, when the stimulus due to the 
anthracite strike ended, sold their mines and withdrew from Du Quoin and also Williamson 
County. The mine at Weaver was sold to the Rend Coal Company, and never did amount to 
much, on account of faults and bad mining conditions. 
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Other prominent operators of the Du Quoin Community around 1900 were S. B. Eaton, 
Dwight T. Ward, Henry Horn, Sr., John and James Forester, Charles and Frank Davis, Wm. 
Greenwood, and the Bailey Brothers of Sunfield. 

The Browning Mine, about a mile east of Du Quoin, was about 90 feet deep, but dipped 
rapidly on the east side. The Greenwood-Davis Mine east on Cole Street also was shallow, but 
also dipped rapidly to the east. These dips caused the closing of those mines. 

This dip, while probably not realized at that time, was the beginning of a steep hill in the 
strata east of Du Quoin, later given the name of the “Du Quoin Anticline.” 

The Davis Brothers went about a mile east of the Browning mine and sunk a new 
mine, the shafts of which came down right on the steep hillside in the coal seam at a depth of 
about 350 feet. Although the coal leveled out on the east, this mine was never able to operate 
successfully. 

The forester Brothers sunk the Paradise Mine, farther east, and Ward and Eaton the 
Majestic, which were both successful operations for many years. The Majestic Mine, after 50 
years of operation, was closed in 1954 by Peabody Coal Company. 

The White Ash Mine was started about three miles south of Du Quoin about 1907, was 
later taken over by Security Coal and Mining Company, and operated as the Security Mine until 
exhausted. 

During World War I, the Union Electric Company entered the Du Quoin field through its 
subsidiary, Union Collieries Company, with the Kathleen line at Dowell, and now operates the 
New Kathleen Mine southwest of Du Quoin. 

The shaft mines, with some stripping in shallow areas, dominated the Du Quoin mining 
area until the 1920’s, when the United Electric Coal Companies acquired large acreage west of Du 
Quoin and established the largest strip operations in the country. It had been considered 
previously that it was not feasible to strip the coal in that area, on account of the hard limestone 
overlaying the coal, but the development of liquid oxygen explosive made the breaking and 
handling of this rock practicable. 

At the present time the Du Quoin Community area and Perry County constitute one of the 
Country’s largest strip coal areas. 

_ Mining in Perry County to date has produced a approximately 160,000,000 tons of coal, 
and it is estimated that several hundred million tons are still available for mining. 

Now operating in the Du Quoin Community area are the New Kathleen Mine of Union 
Collieries Company, Fidelity Mine of United Electric Coal Companies, and Burning Star No. 2 
Mine of Truax-Traer Coal Corporation. These mines employ approximately 600 men and have 
an output capacity of approximately 15,000 tons per day. 


Other Industries 


A. J. Blakeslee Manufacturing Company 


The A. J. Blakeslee Manufacturing Company was probably the most noted 
manufacturing company .of the Du Quoin Community Area. 
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The Blakeslee Company was established by A. J. and Halidon Blakeslee, brothers, in 
1864. A. J. Blakeslee had invented the “Blakeslee Jet Pump” in 1862, after coming to Du Quoin 
in 1860. 

Mr. Blakeslee also invented a steam piston pump and a veneering machine for cutting 
veneer and other thin lumber. 

The Blakeslee Company manufactured the jet pump, the piston pump, the veneering 
machine and coal mining machinery. 

The action of the jet pump was produced by the velocity of the water being pumped, 
imparted to the water by a blast or jet of steam from a steam pipe connected into the pump. The 
upward blast of steam creatod a partial vacuum in the suction pipe and mix with the steam. The 
resulting condensation of the steam increased the vacuum already formed and imparted to the 
water an upward velocity. It was made in Sizes having capacities varying from 8 to 60 gallons of 
water per minute, which could be lifted 75 to 100 feet. Owing to there being no valves, impure 
and sandy water could be lifted. 

The original Blakeslee plant was located at the comer of Washington and Poplar Streets, 
where the old Township High School now stands. This plant consisted of a foundry or molding 
shop, where the bodies of the pumps and other products were cast, and the machine shop, where 
they were machined and assembled, and the shipping room. This plant employed core makers, 
molders, and machinists. 

The firm later developed into two companies, the A. J. Blakeslee Manufacturing 
Company, at the Washington Street location, and the Du Quoin Iron Works Company, located 
on North Chestnut Street, the iron works building is now occupied by Du Quoin Machine 
Works. The Blakeslee Manufacturing Company retained the foundry operation and pump 
manufacture; the iron works, under management of Halidon and George F. Blakeslee, handled the 
veneering machine and coal mining machinery production. 

The Washington Street plant was operated until about 1902, when it was closed, and all 
production was centered in the Chestnut Street plant, where The Iron Works Company operated 
as Blakeslee Manufacturing Company until May 1952. At that time, after 88 years of operation, 
it was sold to a company headed by George F. Lytle, who moved the equipment to Salem in July 
1952, 

During the 88 year life time of the Blakeslee Manufacturing Company, their products 
were sold in practically every industrial country, and their name, and the name of Du Quoin, 
shown on the machinery name plates became familiar words in industrial plants all over the 
world. 


Halliday Salt Works 


During the latter half of the 19th century, it is probable that Captain W. P. Halliday was 
the most prominent citizen of Southern Illinois. 

Captain Halliday was one of the contractors engaged in the building of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, and after the railroad was completed made his home in Cairo. There he engaged in 
banking and other enterprises, being president of the City National Bank, and interested in 
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lumber yards, flour mills, mines and other industries, He built the Halliday Hotel, one of the most 

famous in the middle west. General Grant had his headquarters there in the early days of the 

Civil War. Cairo, located at the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and the new 

railroad, was in an important position, and was regarded as the future great city of Southern 

Illinois and surrounding area. 

Captain Halliday acquired vast acreage of land along the new railroad, largely in part, 
payment by the railroad for his contracting work. Among these acreage was several thousand 
acres north of Du Quoin, and several thousand acres in Jackson County, where he established the 
mining village of Hallidayboro, and the mine there, operated as the Muddy Valley Mining and 
Manufacturing Company. 

In 1867, Captain Halliday purchased the coal mine at St. John of the Illinois Central Iron 
and Coal Mining Company, which had been opened in 1857 by Austin S. Tuttle, Alonzo W. 
Mason and Orrin J. Rose. This and his other mine operations in the area, including the Halliday 
Slope a mile east on Reese’s Creek, were known as Illinois Central Coal and Coke Company. 

In 1870 the Illinois Central Coal and Coke Company put down a drill hole to examine the 
strata, which was drilled to a depth of 3,600 feet. For a long time this was the deepest drill hole 
in Illinois. It was located west of the railroad, in the western part of St. John. 

This drill hole struck salt water. The drill record shows sand rock, 15 per cent salt, at 520 feet, 

lime rock, 38 per cent salt, 1604 to 1696 feet; and lime rock, 38 per cent salt 250 feet thick) from 

1699 to 1949 feet. Three feet of shale intervened, from 1696 to 1699 feet. 

Captain Halliday immediately began the erection of a plant for the production of salt, which 

began in November, 1873. 

Five wells were drilled at various depth, and produced 20 to 30 barrels of salt brine per 
minute. The brine was pumped into boiling vats, and the water evaporated off. The impurities 
were coagulated and skimmed off at the top, and the salt drawn from the bottom. 

Approximately 150 barrels of salt, 280 pounds each, were produced per day. The salt 
works operated until the late 1890's, when it was closed, due to production of cheaper salt in 
New York and Michigan. Later, new buildings were erected and operation resumed, but the life 
was short, and the plant was permanently closed about 1902. 

The coal mining operations of Illinois Central Coal and Coke Company had closed previously. 
At one time, in the combined coal and salt operations, about 350 men had been employed. 
Captain Halliday died at about the same time. In 1906, his daughter, Miss Mary Halliday, 

presented to the City of Cairo, in memory of her father, the bronze statue, “The Hewer,” by 

sculptor George Gray Barnard. It stands at Washington and Ninth Streets, Cairo. 


Hayes Bottling Works 


Thomas and Edwin Hayes began the manufacture of Hayes Brothers Soda Water in the 
early 1870’s in a small building at Walnut and Poplar Streets under the name of Du Quoin 
Bottling Works. 

In 1875 the partnership was dissolved and Edwin moved to Murphysboro. Thomas 
moved the plant to a two story brick building at Reed and Chestnut Street. 
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Thomas Hayes was also a shaft sinker, and was killed in a shaft accident at Du Bois in 
1884. 

At that time William R. Hayes was seven years old. His mother carried on the business 
and later young William R. delivered the product to local dealers in a push cart. 

In 1903, William R. Hayes and his uncle, William Henke, bought the business and 
incorporated the Du Quoin Bottling Company. Mr. Henke died in 1908 and W. R. Hayes 
became sole owner. 

In 1910 the business was moved to Olive Street, where the ice plant, electric light plant and 
water plant had been built a few years earlier. The manufacture of ice cream was added and ina 
short time the utility and bottling operations were consolidated. 

The Coca Cola franchise for this territory was acquired by Mr. Hayes in the early days of 
Coca Cola, and this production superseded the original “soda pop.” 

The utility and ice operations were sold to Saline Electric Company in 1916. The bottling 
operations were continued as Du Quoin Bottling Company in the same location until 1926, when 
the Midwest Dairy Products Company was formed with $2,000,000 capital. The Company 
expanded to operations in 39 cities in seven states. 

In 1947 the Midwest Dairy Products Company was sold to City Ice and Fuel Company of 
Chicago, the Hayes family retaining the Coca Cola business in Southern Illinois, under the name 
Du Quoin Coca Cola Bottling Company. The new owners used the Olive Street plant and the 
Du Quoin Coca Cola Bottling Company built the magnificent new Coca Cola plant south of Du 
Quoin, on Route 51. This was opened in 1949 and is possibly the finest Coca Cola plant in the 
United States. 

William R. Hayes died in 1952. His sons, Eugene J. and Don, operate the business. 


Du Quoin Utility Company 


Up to about fifty years ago, Du Quoin had no city water, no electricity. The town was 

lighted by gas, which was manufactured from coal at the gas plant south of town. 
Mr. Val Pflanz had a small ice plant about half a mile west of Du Quoin, but most of the ice sold 
here was shipped in. Before that time various attempts had been made to establish a city water 
system. Franchises had been granted, some pipe lines had been laid, work started on a reservoir 
northwest of town, and a “standpipe” water tower built. The standpipe stood on the north side 
of west Park Street, about half a block west of Wells Street. It was never used, and finally was 
removed. None of these attempts produced a water system. 

About 1901 a number of local residents, including Jacob Naumer, Henry Ward, R. 0. Lehn, 
Harry Ross and George Croessmann organized the Du Quoin Utility Company. 

Their first project was the establishment of a new ice plant. A building was constructed on 
Olive Street, and under the supervision of Mr. Naumer, the ice making machinery was installed. 

The next stop was the installation of electric generators or (dynamos) and electric service 
for the city was instituted in 1904 The old gas lights on lamp posts at the street corners, which 
had to be lighted by hand each evening, were discarded, and succeeded by carbon arc lamps, 
which lighted themselves, but required a lot of hand adjustment as the carbon burned away. 
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Water works was the next step. It was known that a large reservoir of water existed in the 
abandoned mines east of town. The question was, was it fit to use? It was decided to use it, and 
pumps and other equipment were installed for the use of this water. Some of the old pipe lines 
were used, other lines were laid, the City granted a franchise, and Du Quoin had a water system, 
in 1907. The water was extremely hard and full of iron, and was recognized as not being 
satisfactory in many respects, but served the purpose of a water supply until the creation of the 
present reservoir and modern water system in 1937. 

In the course of time the water, the ice business, and the local production of electric 
power ceased at the Olive Street location. The plant is now the home of Golden Royal Midwest 
Dairy Products Company, as related in the account of the Hayes Bottling Works. 

The Du Quoin Utility Company has passed on, and great improvements have been made 
in our water and power service, but Du Quoin owes a debt to this group of citizens who broke 
through the barrier of 1901, or whatever it was, and produced needed and modernized services 
that kept Du Quoin in step with her neighboring towns. 


Flour and Grain Mills 


Du Quoin has had two large mills, one of which made wheat flour; the other both flour 
and corn meal, with other corn products both made accessory products of bran, shipstuff, feed, 
etc. 

In 1863, P. V. Pope established a mill in a two story brick building at the southeast corner 
of Main and Chestnut Streets, facing the railroad, for grinding corn into corn meal and other 
products. This same building, enlarged and made higher, is the present home of the Norris 
Supply Company. 

The Pope mill comprised the grain market in this section, shipping the surplus over its own 
needs. In addition to the manufacture of corn meal, cracked com, etc., the mill handled hay, and 
purchased the local crop of castor beans for shipment to other markets. 

The business was conducted by Mr. Pope until March, 1892, when the firm of Fallon and 
Company, comprising Mr. Pope and Mr. F. T. Fallen, was formed. The new company, under 
the active management of Mr. Fallon, conducted the business until 1899. During this period the 
capacity of the mill, in corn products, reached 100 barrels per day. 

In 1899, Messrs Pope and Fallon sold the mill to Henry Horn, Sr., banker and mine operator. 

Mr. Horn desired to convert the mill from a corn meal operation to a combined flour and 
corn meal producer. In order to do this he added a third story to the building, increasing it to its 
present height. This additional height was necessary for storage, and also to provide sufficient 
slope in chutes and bins that would allow the flour to slide by gravity during the milling process. 
Mr. Horn re-named the mill the “Red Star”. 

In the meantime, Mr. Fallon was operating the “Red Hoop” flour mill, located at the 
northwest corner of Chestnut and Poplar Streets, just a block south of the “Red Star”. This mill 
had been built a number of years previously for manufacturing flour, bran and other wheat 
products, and operated under the name of Du Quoin Milling Company. The flour produced was 
packed in barrels with red hoops, and sold under the name “Red Hoop” flour. 
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In 1902, Mr. Horn bought the “Red Hoop” Mill. He then closed down the flour making 
section of the Red Star Mill, concentrating the flour production at the Red Hoop Mill, but 
continuing to make corn meal and corm products at the Red Star. 

Shortly afterward, the flour making machinery of the Red Star Mill was transferred to Du 
Bois. 

At the time of the purchase of the Red Star Mill by Mr. Horn from Pope and Fallon, Gene 
Pugh was the mill superintendent for Pope and Fallon. Mr. Horn retained Mr. Pugh, and later 
made him superintendent of the combined Red Hoop and Red Star operations. 

Emil E. Miller, now living at 353 North Linden Street, from whom most of this information 
was obtained, went to work for Mr. Horn at the Red Star Mill in 1902, at the age of 22 years. 
Mr. Miller worked at the Red Star Mill for four years, then was transferred to the Red hoop Mill 
where he worked at various jobs one year, then was appointed head miller. He served as head 
miller 16 years, from 1907 to 1923. During this time he raised the output of the mill from its 
original capacity of 250 barrels to 275 barrels of flour per 214-hour day. At that time the mill 
operated two 12-hour shifts per day. 

Several grades of flour were produced, the highest grade called “Horn’s Best”. It was 
marketed both in barrels, and cloth bags. The bags of “Horn’s Best” bore a design of two cattle 
horns. This best flour was also later sold as "Bouquet" with a design of red roses on the bag. 
Also were made “Miner’s Pick” and “Red Star” flour, and a rough grade which was sold to 
cracker making companies. 

In addition to the manufacturing facilities, the mill comprised a 30,000 bushel elevator. 

Mr. Horn died on December 10, 1914, and shortly afterward both mills were sold. 

The Red Star Mill, together with the storage buildings alongside was sold to Mr. Ed 
Provart, who conducted a feed business there for several years. 

The Red Hoop Mill was sold to Henry Zacher, and operated by him until 1927. Mr. Miller 
left the mill job in 1923 to take a job at the ice plant. 

On Saturday, January 7, 1927, shortly after the Red Hoop Mill finished the day shift 
operations, fire broke out in the Mill and when discovered it was beyond control, and the Mill 
was destroyed. It was thought that the cause of the fire was a hot box on some a piece of 
equipment, not discovered while the mill was operating on the day shift. 

The mill was working at full capacity at the time, and the destruction of the mill by fire 
was a big loss to Du Quoin, as it was a vital link between the town and the farmers of the 
community, who brought their grain to the mill, and purchased flour and other supplies from tile 
mill and did general shopping at the same time. 


J.C. Eade Planing Mill 


The J. C. Eade Planing Mill Company was located at the northwest corner of Poplar and 
Mulberry Streets, in a large two story brick building. 

They manufactured window sash, doors, blinds, mouldings, blocks, and all forms of 
woodwork for buildings. They specialized in church and school work such as paneling, 
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staircases, etc., and in making bank and store fixtures; also furnished doors, windows, etc., for 
railroad cars. They had an architect’s office in connection for preparation of special plans. 

The plant operated at high capacity for many years, and was known over a large territory 
for its fine work. It was closed about 1905, and the plant building was later remodeled into the 
Majestic Theater. 

Officers of the Company in 1905 were: President and General Manager, J. C. Eade; Vice- 
president, W. R. Hayes; Secretary, F. H. Long; Treasurer, F. N. Linzee; Directors, John Forester, 
S. J. Cotton. 


Brick Works 


Bricks were made in the early days at several locations in the Du Quoin Community. 

The largest plant was probably that of William Jackson on his farm near Sunfield. This 
brick was used extensively for foundations, sidewalks, chimneys and wells, in addition to 
buildings. The original “Red Mill” building was constructed of Jackson’s brick. 

One plant, operated by James McCullough, was located east of the I.0.0.F. Cemetery. 
Brick from this plant was used in various residence, and in the old First Baptist Church on 
Mulberry Street. 

P. D. and J. C. Mifflin made brick on East Park Street. Their brick was used in the large 
residence on Line Street facing Main. 

McDonald Brothers made brick at McDonald Station, about four miles east of Du Quoin 
on the Eldorado Division of Illinois Central Railroad. 


Cooperage Works 


Cooperage works, for the production of barrels were operated in conjunction with the St. 
John Salt Works. 

Also, a cooperage works was operated by B. O. Cook, Sr., on West Poplar Street, near the 
Red Hoop Mill, in connection with the flour mill operations. 

The need for barrels declined with the closing of the salt works, and also as more flour was 
shipped in bags. The Cook cooperage works continued as long as the mill demand required, but 
was Closed about 1910, and the building later was dismantled. 

It is noticeable that a number of the early industries ceased operations around 1900 to 
1905. This was a period of formation of large corporations over the United States, and it is 
probable that this was one of the great factors in the closing of many small industries in the 
smaller towns throughout the country. The small foundries, machine shops, brick yards, planing 
mills, flour mills, etc. found it difficult to compete with the immense plants and their aggregations 
of money, equipment, manpower, talent and advertising. Also, at this time the originators of the 
small industries were passing away, and their deaths took away the genius and desire that had 
created the original industries. This condition existed until new times and now men created some 
of the newer industries. 
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Du Quoin Packing Company 


After the Du Quoin Utilities Company was sold in 1916, Jacob Naumer planned to go 
into business in the West, but came back and began setting up ice and cold storage plants in 
Southern Illinois. 

In 1923 he established the Du Quoin Packing Company, starting with sausage which he 
sold to local merchants. The business soon demanded a plant, which was built on the extension 
of East Cole Street. This plant burned in 1925, and a new plant was built. 

The plant buildings now cover approximately four acres of ground space. All phases of the 
moat packing industry, from slaughtering to packaging for truck shipment, are carried on. A 
complete line of beef, pork, and veal products, smoked meats, luncheon and sausage meats, are 
produced and marketed under the trade name “Blue Bell” and are distributed over Southern and 
Central Illinois in an area of approximately one hundred miles radius. Recently, frozen foods have 
been added, and now comprise a large addition to the business of the Co. 

Present officials of the Du Quoin Packing Company are: Walter W. Naumer, President, 
Lyle D. Flavell, Vice-president and Treasurer. 

The Du Quoin Packing Company is one of Du Quoin’s finest industries. 


Airmite-Midwest Explosives 


This industry, comprising the manufacture of a liquid oxygen explosive comprising a 
cartridge of carbon which is saturated with liquid oxygen, was established in Du Quoin in 1928 
by Don B. McCloud and Oscar Bruszer, to serve the strip coal operations. 

Liquid oxygen explosives were first developed by the Germans during World Was I when 
Germany was blockaded and unable to import natural nitrates from which the old type 
explosives were made. They were the first to liquify oxygen gas. 

In 1923 Mr.McCloud was associated with Keith Dunham of Chicago in the oxygen gas 
business and they were importing German oxygen equipment for the production of gaseous and 
liquid oxygen. They brought to America the German engineers who developed the liquid oxygen 
explosive, to introduce it in this country. The first public demonstration of the now explosive in 
the United States was made at Martinsburg, West Virginia, by Messrs. McCloud and Dunham 
and the German engineers. 

In 1928, with the strip coal industry developing in this area, Mr. McCloud left his Chicago 
association and came to Du Quoin to enter into the liquid oxygen explosive business, using the 
German equipment for the manufacture of the liquid oxygen required. 

Du Quoin was selected as the site for the site on account of its proximity to the immense 
stripping operations of United Electric Coal Companies, Pyramid Coal Company and other 
operations which were developing in this area at that time; and also the short distance to other 
large strip operations in Southern Illinois and Southern Indiana. 
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The business has since been extended to the Ohio and Pennsylvania strip coal fields, and a 
branch Plant has been opened recently in Lancaster Pennsylvania. 

The business was operated in the name of Don B. McCloud until 1947, when it was 
incorporated under the present name, Airmite-Midwest Explosives, Inc. 

The development of liquid oxygen explosives has been given a great deal of credit for 
making possible the operation of strip mines where layers of thick and hard rock overlay the coal, 
which it was impracticable to break and move with the old type explosives. 


Forest City Manufacturing Company 


The Du Quoin Division of the Forest City Manufacturing Company was established about 
1945 in the old First Baptist Church on Mulberry Street. 

The Forest City Manufacturing Company makes women’s and girl’s dresses, and operates 
five plants in St. Louis and in various Southern Illinois towns. Each plant produces a particular 
name brand garment, the Du Quoin plant producing the Peg “Palmer” dresses. 

The business grew after being established in the old church building to a point where that 
building was inadequate, and larger quarters were necessary. 

In order to provide a suitable plant, the citizens of Du Quoin subscribed a fund to help 
build a new factory building, in cooperation with the Forest City Manufacturing Company, and 
the present modern factory building with 35,000 square feet of floor space was erected and put 


into operation. 


The plant has operated steadily since erection, and the dresses made in this Du Quoin 
Community factory are distributed and sold in 1,400 retail stores throughout the entire United 


States. 


The local plant is under the management of Erwin Fickinger, with Adrian G. Holler as 


assistant. 


This dress manufacturing company is one of the Du Quoin Community's largest employers 
of labor and one of our best present day industries. 


Ephraim Skinner 
Lucius Skinner 
George S. Smith 
Chester A. Keyes 
Isaac Metcalf 
John Bowlin 

W. P. Halliday 
A. J. Blakeslee 
John T. Beem 
Henry Horn, Sr. 
Joseph R. Harker 


Some Personalities in the History of Du Quoin 


early settler 

early mail carrier 1815,. later merchant 
merchant, banker, mayor 

first town developer 

town developer 

farmer 

capitalist; mine owner 

manufacturer 

newspaper publisher, Du Quoin Tribune 
banker and industrialist 

educator 
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John B. Ward 

Dr. D. W. Dunn 

Joseph Solomon 

John Thorwell 

J. Marshall Browning 
Abner, John, and Hiram Pyle 


P.N. P.V, and E. E. Pope 
Samuel B. Eaton 

William R. Hayes 
Alexander White 

William B. Maclin 

Henry Mann 


educator 

physician; mayor 
merchant; mayor 

band leader 
industrialist; philanthropist 
early settlers 

merchants 

mine owner 

soft drink bottler; horseman 
colored preacher and workman 
athlete 

dairyman 
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E. THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 


(References: “Main Line of Mid America,” Centennial Edition, Du Quoin Evening Call; 
and others) 


It would be impossible to compile a history of the Du Quoin Community 
without placing therein some of the history of the Illinois Central Railroad. The building 
of the railroad brought the present Du Quoin into being, and throughout the years that 
have come and gone since its founding, Du Quoin has felt the influence of the Illinois 
Central as it developed from a pioneer settlement to a modern city. 

The first great action which led to the building of the Illinois Central Railroad was 
the passage by the Congress of the United States, in September, 1850, of the Illinois Land 
Grant Bill, This Bill, introduced by Senator Stephen A. Douglas, called for a grant by the 
Federal Government to the State of Illinois of (1) a right-of-way through the public lands, 
and (2) alternate sections of land, corresponding to the white squares on a checkerboard, 
in a strip six miles wide on each side of the railroad. The bill, with various amendments, 
passed the Senate on May 2, 1850, the House on September 17, 1850, and was signed by 
President Fillmore on September 20, 1850. 

On February 10, 1851 the Illinois Legislature passed a bill incorporating and 
chartering the Illinois Central Railroad Company. 

The charter lines comprised a main line from Dunleith, on the Mississippi River 
opposite Dubuque, Iowa, to Cairo, with a branch from Central City, north of Centralia, to 
Chicago, a total of approximately 705 miles. 

The founders of the new railroad were a group of Eastern capitalists headed by 
Robert Rantoul, Jr., of Massachusetts, a law associate of Daniel Webster. 

At that time England was the financial headquarters of the world, and in order to 
finance the building of the railroad, an attempt was made to float a bond issue of 
$5,000,000 there. The first attempt, in 1851, was not successful. In early 1852 the 
incorporators themselves, and banking houses in the East, subscribed a $4,000,000 bond 
issue; and in the summer of 1852, the London issue of $5,000,000 was subscribed, making 
a total of $9,000,000 available for Construction. The bonds were backed by the lands 
received by the railroad, which totaled approximately 2,500,000 acres. 

Among the English subscribers and stockholders was Richard Cobden, distinguished 
statesman. He took a keen interest in the railroad, and made two trips to Illinois, in 1855 
and 1858. After Cobden’s second visit, President Osborn directed that South Pass, 
located in the heart of the rapidly growing fruit belt of Southern Illinois, be renamed 
“Cobden” in his honor. 

Colonel Roswell B. Mason, one of the foremost canal and railroad builders of the 
day, was chosen to survey the route and build the new railroad. Construction began in 
1853. 

In the southern part of Illinois, construction of the railroad from the Big Muddy 
River to Centralia was under the direction of Isaac S. Metcalf. During the construction of 
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this section, the town of Du Quoin, about five miles from its original location, was 
founded in 1853. 

On September 27, 1856, at a point between Effingham and Farina, the last spike was 
driven in the construction of the “Charter Lines” of the Illinois Central. The station 
erected nearby was named “Mason” in honor of Colonel Mason. 

Distinguished men connected with the Illinois Central in the early days in addition 
to Mr. Cobden, Colonel Mason and Mr. Rantoul were many. Among them were George 
B. McClellan, Chief Engineer, 1877 to 1860; William H. Osborn, President; Marvin 
Hughitt, Col. L. W, Ashley, division engineer on construction of the line between 
Centralia and Cairo. 

At the time the Civil War broke out, there were only four gateways linking the 
Northern and Southern rail systems- Alexandria, Virginia, Cincinnati, Ohio; Louisville, 
Kentucky; and Cairo, Illinois. On the day the first blood of the conflict was shed at 
Baltimore, Secretary of War Cameron telegraphed Governor Yates of Illinois, urging him 
to send state troops to Cairo at once. As a result three troop trains left Chicago on 
Sunday, April 21, 1861, under command of General Richard K. Swift. Passing through 
Du Quoin in the early hours of April 23rd, the Cairo expedition at dawn crossed the Big 
Muddy bridge, a long wooden structure that could have been easily destroyed by an 
enemy. Here General Swift left a company of infantry, and for the next four years Big 
Muddy bridge was never left unguarded. 

The main line through Du Quoin and this section was double tracked in 1901-1902, 
and in 1902 the present concrete bridge over Big Muddy River was built. Then, it was 
the largest reinforced concrete railroad bridge in the world. 

The Illinois Central has expanded from 705 miles in Illinois in 1856 to 
approximately 9,000 miles of track in 1950 in Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. and Louisiana. 

In 1876 the Mississippi Central and New Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern 
Railroads, linking East Cairo with New Orleans, became part of the Illinois Central 
System. 

In 1889 the bridge at Cairo, connecting the northern and southern lines, was 
completed. This was the longest bridge spanning a river anywhere in the world. 
Including approaches, it was 20,461 feet in length The metallic portion was 10,560 feet in 
length; the bridge proper consisted of twelve spans totaling 4,644 feet. It was opened on 
October 29, 1889, with a test by nine 75 ton locomotives, carrying President Fish, Vice 
President Harriman, other officers and the engineers who built the bridge, With a huge 
crowd watching to see if the bridge would support the load, the locomotives rolled across 
safely, and returned with an additional locomotive, 750 tons in all, with a press train 
following. The day of the train ferry was over. 

The original bridge was replaced by a new bridge in 1952. 

On December 15, 1873, the Belleville and Southern Illinois Railroad was completed 
from Belleville to Du Quoin. This line, and the Illinois Central south of Du Quoin was 
known for many years as the “Cairo Short Line.” 
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On September 23, 1879, the line between Du Quoin and Eldorado, originally 
known as the Belleville and Eldorado Railroad, was completed, 

The Belleville-Du Quoin and Du Quoin-Eldorado lines were taken over by the 
Illinois Central on October 1, 1895. 

Early in 1855 the Illinois Central engaged Cornelius Stovin and his son, J. C. Stovin, 
experienced coal mine operators from the east, to sink mine shafts along the railroad 
where coal was believed to exist. The first mine sunk by the Stovins, probably the first 
shaft mine in Illinois, was located at at. John; officially at Du Quoin, as St. John was yet 
in existence. 

The first commercial coal shipments from Du Quoin totaled 3,427 tons in 1855 
nearly all going to Cairo for use in steamboats. In 1856, production was 15,000 tons, and 
thereafter Du Quoin was a Leading coal producer. 

Early in 1855 the Illinois Central began to explore the possibilities of using Illinois 
coal and coke as locomotive fuel. Many railroad men were skeptical, on account of the 
sulfur content, 

The first test was made in July, 1855 when engineer Travers ran an engine twenty 
five miles out of Centralia on 500.pounds of coke made from Du Quoin coal by Cornelius 
Stovin. The first experiments were made with two locomotives, the “Lucifer” and the 
“Pluto” built by the Mason Locomotive Works, Taunton, Mass, and fitted for coke 
burning by Master Mechanic David Oxley, at Centralia. By March 1856, these 
locomotives, burning Du Quoin coal, were being operated in passenger train service 
between Du Quoin and West Urbana, now Champaign. 

So successful were the experiments that before the end of 1856, thirty six coal 
burning locomotives were ordered, and by 1866, only five out of 151 locomotives were 
wood burners. 

From its beginning the Illinois Central Railroad fostered agriculture and industry 
along its lines. As early as 1855 the railroad had promoted the first state agricultural fair 
ever held in Illinois; at Chicago. Three years later Centralia was selected for the first state 
fair held in Egypt. 

The railroad promoted the fruit and vegetable development in Union County, and in 
1862 published and distributed thousands of copies of a booklet entitled, “Illinois Fruit 
Industry - the Egyptian Basin and Its Contents.” 

In 1892 President Fish appointed George C. Power to the new post of Industrial 
Commissioner, expressly to “sell” Illinois Central territory to manufacturers. Power’s 
efforts to locate new industries on the Illinois Central met with substantial success. 
During 1895 to 1900, inclusive, 169 new manufacturing plants wore established on the 
Illinois Central, contributing through employment, purchases and taxes to the building of 
cities and towns on the railroad. 

The most widely known person ever associated with the Illinois Central was not 
Richard Cobden, Colonel Mason, General McClellan, Robert Rantoul, Wayne Johnston, 
or the telegrapher who sidetracked the freight train at Du Quoin during the Civil War to 
let the troop train through. 
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“Casey Jones was the rounder’s name, 
“On a six-eight wheeler ‘twas he won his fame” 


Casey’s real name was John Luther Jones. He was born in Missouri, March 14, 
1864, and at thirteen moved with his family to Cayce, Kentucky, near Fulton. He was not 
a “rounder”, but a happy husband, married in 1886. He entered the service of the Illinois 
Central as a fireman on a freight run between Jackson, Tennessee, and Water Valley, 
Mississippi, on March 1, 1888. In February, 1890 he passed the examination for 
locomotive engineer, and was a full fledged engineer at 26, running from Jackson to Water 
Valley, and with an occasional “hot Shot” banana special from Jackson to Mounds. 

In the winter of 1892-93, Casey moved to Centralia, pulling freights northward and 
southward out of that terminal for several months. During this time he evidently ran 
through Du Quoin. From 1893 to 1899, he ran the prize locomotive No. 638, of the same 
series as No. 640, fifty years ago said to be the biggest locomotive en the railroad, and 
often seen in Du Quoin. 

On January 1, 1900, Casey was given the honor of piloting No, 1, the fastest 
Chicago-New Orleans passenger train, popularly known as the “Cannonball” between 
Memphis and Canton, Mississippi. 

On the evening of April 29, 1900, Casey and his fireman, Sim Webb, brought the 
northbound “Cannonball” into Memphis exactly on time, The engineer who was 
scheduled to take the “Cannonball” south that night was sick, and Casey and Sim were 
asked to “Double out” with the southbound, The southbound was due to leave Memphis 
at 11:15 p. m., but was running late, and it was 12:50 a. m. when Casey and Sim pulled 
out on their historic run. At Durant, 153 miles south of Memphis, Casey had made up 
most of the 95 minutes, and was practically on time. 

At Durant Casey received orders to meet No. 2 at Goodman, and to “saw” 
through a flock of freights and passengers at Vaughn, 22 miles south. 
Near Vaughn there was a congestion of a southbound freight and a passenger and a 
northbound freight and three passengers, all running late. They were to pass through 
Vaughn by means of “sawing” through the single track main line, and a 3,148 foot long 
passing track, In the congestion an air hose burst on one freight, with the result that four 
cars of southbound freight No. 83 fouled the main line at the north switch as Casey 
approached the curve just north of Vaughn. A flagman stationed 3000 feet north of the 
switch frantically waved his lantern as Casey's “Cannonball” shot past. Three hundred 
feet south the “Cannonball” hit the torpedo placed on the track by the flagman. Casey 
applied the brakes, but as they rounded the curve Sim Webb saw the lights of No. 83's 
caboose a few hundred feet ahead. He yelled to Casey to jump. Casey applied the 
emergency brakes and yelled back: “Youjump. I'll stay.” Casey had the “Cannonball” 
slowed considerably when she hit, but not enough. The crash turned Casey’s engine over, 
killing Casey, and demolishing the caboose and three freight cars. 

Casey was the only man killed. He was buried at Jackson, Tennessee, from the 
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church where he had been married fifteen years before. 

The Illinois Central Railroad and the Du Quoin Community have been linked in a 
partnership for over 100 years. The Illinois Central has done many and great things for 
Du Quoin in the past and will continue to do so in the future. The Du Quoin 
Community has contributed many loyal and faithful employees to the Illinois Central. 
Du Quoin is proud of her railroad and proud of the partnership. It has been a glorious 
past and will be a grand future. 
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Fr: DU QUOIN COMMUNITY CHURCHES 


With the advent of our earliest settlers came the church. People were quick to realize the 
need for a center, to serve as an institution for their religious, social and educational activities. 
Although many were not of any set denomination, they still were considered essential to lend 
inspiration to the minds of men and women, to foster the development of our community. 
Without doubt the church, as an institution, had far reaching effects toward the growth and 
development of community life. Today, we find them great edifices of brick or stone or small 
frame buildings of wood, still serving the community in the manner for which they were 
organized. Our churches of today compare quite favorably, in appearance, with much larger 
communities. 

The listing of the community churches is not in order of size or importance but in the 
order of their establishment from a historical standpoint. 


PRIMITIVE BAPTIST CHURCH 


The Primitive Baptist is probably one of the oldest churches in Southern Illinois. 
Established in 1818, at approximately the time of statehood. In 1832 came a great division of the 
church. One group disagreeing with the other on the doctrine then in belief. From this eruption 
in the church came the setting up of many churches as branches of the original Primitive Baptist. 
Some of the early officials are Richard Faulkerson, Achilles Coffey, Josiah Harris and others. 
Present pastor is Rev. L. P. Harris. 


PARADISE BAPTIST 


The Paradise Baptist Church was organized September 10, 1853. A ten day revival was 
held in the barn of Judge H. H. Strait and conducted by Rev. J. M. Billingsley. 

On September 22, 1853, a church letter, asking admission to the Nine Mile Association, 
was delivered by J. R. Hutchings and Judge Strait. Soon after acceptance by the Baptist 
organization, a place for the erection of the first church was begun. The congregation is now in 
the occupancy of the third church. The first erected on the site was sold and removed, while the 
second was destroyed by lightning on May 6, 1945. 

The first board of trustees were H. H. Strait, Bedford Thurman, Henry Hampleman, 
Charles E. R. Winthrop and Thomas Pinckney Harrison. The present minister is Rev. Claude 
Fox, who was installed recently. 


NINE MILE BAPTIST 
The church was organized in 1854, by Peter Hagler, who was the pastor at that time. It 


was he who gave the land for the erection of the church and a cemetery, which at the time 
consisted of three and one-half acres. The present pastor is Rev. Harman Emling. 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 


The organization of the church came September 14, 1856. The organization was 
conducted by Joseph Gordon with the following members: Alva I. Sprague, Mary Sprague, 
Harriet E. Keyes, Edwin N. Smith, Sarah Smith, Lucius B. Skinner, George S. Smith, Juliana 
Smith, Jane Smith and Jane Hunt. The first meetings were held in an old frame school house 
where the Ward School now stands. A year following this, a church was built where the church 
now stands. A list of the ministry: W. S. Post, Thomas Lippincott, Yates Hickey, James 
Stafford, J. Jerome Ward, Joseph D. Barstow, Josiah Wood, Peter S. Van Nest, Edward F. Fish, 
Charles T. Phillips, Rev. Smith, T. B. Spilman, W. M. Maxton, D. C. Morrison and the present 
minister, W. S. Erwin. 


SACRED HEART 


Catholic services began in 1857, where Rev. Father Cusack said mass at the home of 
Michael Bradley in St. John. Nothing could be ascertained of a Catholic church in the county, 
prior to 1857, except the fact that Louis Ducoigne, an Indian chief, after whom the city of Du 
Quoin was named, was a Catholic and probably the first to set foot in the county. From the year 
of 1857 up until 1865 the spiritual needs of Catholics were attended by periodic visits of Rev. 
Father Lambert, Rev. Father Mark and Rev. Father J. W. Vahey. 

In 1865, Rev. Father Walshe of Vandalia, began to visit Du Quoin every two months. 
Then there were approximately twenty Catholic families residing in Du Quoin, while the whole 
number living in the county did not exceed thirty. 

In 1868, Du Quoin and the other missions were placed in the care of Rev. Charles 
Klocke, who remained here until 1911. At that time he was the only resident priest on the 
Illinois Central Railroad, between Cairo and Effingham. The congregation continued to grow and a 
school was needed. The first, school was a room in a parochial residence. Father Klocke taught A 
group of eight children. 

The present church constructed 1890, with present school and other improvements 
coming later. Father Klocke died in 1911 and was succeeded by Rev. J. C. Eachman who 
remained until 1922, when the present pastor Right Rev. Msgr. C. N. Haffner arrived. 


FIRST BAPTIST 


The church was organized May 30, 1857 in the home of Christopher Winters on North 
Washington Street, whose family had arrived only ten days before from Mt. Palatine, in Northern 
Illinois. Three ministers, Peter Hagler, Pendleton W. Jones of Nine Mile and S. H. Bundy of 
Benton were invited to assist with the organization. Eleven of the churches original fifteen 
members were Winters. 

Moses Winters gave the two lots where the old church now stands on N. Mulberry St., 
(Now The American Legion Home.) The First Baptist church was remodeled and enlarged. on 
three different occasions, under the pastorate of Rev. Marion Teague, W. P. Throgmorton and C. 
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W. Culp. During Rev. Culp’s pastorate a building fund was started and a considerable amount 
was raised. Completion of the fund was carried on May 2, 1926 and one of the most beautiful in 
Southern Illinois. Listing some of the pastors: Rev. Vernon G. Giles, W. H. Sims, I. E. Lee and 
the present pastor Arthur E. Farmer. 


FIRST CHRISTIAN 


This church was organized in 1857. Until the church was built, meetings were hold in the 
homes of Charter members. Chester A. Keyes and wife, Harriet donated the lot and one hundred 
dollars toward a building fund. The lot was located just north of what is now the city park, on 
Spring street. Trustees to whom the deed was made were Abner J. Williams, William Stacey and 
Isaac Wheatley In 1861, a protracted meeting was held from which some fifty to sixty converts 


professed their faith and were baptized. Reese’s Creek was the baptism site of many of the 
converts. 

During the Civil War the Christian church played an important part in the number. of 
recruits from this community. The church bell, the first hung in the city, was used to call recruits 
together. This bell is installed in the present church. A list of the ministers who served: Rev. J. 
J. Harris, J. C. Stark, E. H. Lorton, William Kern, R. H . Robertson, G. W. Wise, C. B. Smith, 
Adam J. Adcock, Earl. H. Fife, and R. A. Harmon. The present pastor Rev. J. F. Scantland. 


FIRST METHODIST 


Organization of this church came in 1857, by Rev. Levi S. Walker and was a part of the 
Pinckneyville circuit. At that time it was in the Jonesboro district and Rev. Norman Allen was 
the district superintendent. For the first five years the church met in a hay barn, where the city 
water offices are now located, The first church was built in 1865, under the ministry of T. N. 
Johnson, It was a brick structure, A frame building, built in 1896, is now undergoing complete 
remodeling. The frame building, now under the remodeling process, was built under the ministry 
of J. Y. Reid. Today the church has a membership of about 597. The ninety four years that it 
has been an active church, the Methodists have had forty one ministers. The pastor now 
presiding is Rev, W, Louis Purcell. 


MT. ZION BAPTIST 


The church was organized in 1866 in the home of Mrs. America Barton. It was non- 
denominational, but with Baptist leanings and eventually became the Second Baptist church, The 
church was located between Du Quoin and St. Johns near the present site of the Illinois Central 
water tank. Rev. Richard Doment was the first pastor, Later on, the church was moved to a site 
on North Walnut Street, Rev. Elijah Holmes conducted a revival meeting and was later elected 
pastor. The church later burned and was rebuilt on the corner of Walnut and North streets, it’s 
present site, Rev, J, Price is the present minister. 
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FIRST EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED 


Organization of this church took place early in 1876; Rev, J, Kramer was the first pastor. 
During the first year, meetings were conducted in a city school, By the end of J anuary 1877, a 
new frame church was completed on South Hickory street, The building was remodeled in 1912 
and again in 1920. The present church was erected in 1929, a brick structure, During. the years 
of its existence, twelve pastors have filled its pulpit. For many years services were conducted in 
German as well as English language and continued until the practice was discontinued during Rev. 
W. B. Weltge’s pastorate, The last pastors each have served over lengthy periods, Rev, Karl 
Friebe was pastor from 1898 to 1917. 

Rev. W. B. Weltge from 1917 to 1936, and the present pastor, Rev. John H. Mauthe 
came in 1936. Some of the early founders were the family names of Berg, Croessmann, Eichorn, 
Ellis, Heberer, Kunkel, Lewedag, Seibert, Sutter and Weinberg. 


SMITH MEMORIAL A. M. E. ZION 


This church was organized in 1879. Before this time all attended the first church which 
was non-denominational. Later when enough members, who withdrew from Baptist faith, and 
with Methodist leanings, organized the present church. The first pastor was Rev. William Smith. 
Some of the first members were London Simmons, Tate Bates, John Kirk, Jessie Holland, P. H. 
Thompson, Steven Oats, Marie White, Annie Jones, and Frankie Berkley The present pastor is 
Rev. Robert G. Smith. 


SEVENTH DAY ADVENTIST 


In July and August of 1878, Elders G. H. Colcord and C. H. Bliss conducted evangelist 
meetings in a tent in Keyes City Park. The following year, June 14, 1879, the church was 
organized. The first church was purchased from the Presbyterians, but was destroyed by fire in 
1900. The next year a church and school were Constructed, but was also lost by fire. In 1923 
another church and school were erected, but on the morning of January 23, 1948, this structure 
was also destroyed by fire. The present church, located on South Jefferson Street, was purchased 
from the Pentecostal church, but has been extensively remodeled. Church records destroyed in 
the series of fires makes it almost impossible to secure a complete history of this church’s 
activities in the community. 


ST. PAUL BAPTIST 


This church was organized in 1893 and meeting were conducted in the home of Mrs. Alex 
Hooks Sr. The first church was purchased from the Seven Day Adventist in 1894, and later was 
moved to N. Oak Street. Most of the members resided on the west side of the railroad which 
created a problem and it was decided to move it back to the west side of town. A site of land 
was purchased from Mr. Callie Jackson. Rev. Charles Tinsley was the first pastor and became 
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pastor of the church at its present location, Mrs. Elizabeth Humphrey and Mr. Charles Yehling 
were of great help in securing books and literature for the use of the Sunday School. The present 
pastor is Rev. O. H, Whitfield. 


MT. OLIVE BAPTIST 


This church was organized July 7, 1905, under the direction of the Rev, I. J, Wenston, who 
also was their first pastor, This church is a branch of the old Mt. Zion and of course has Baptist 
leanings, Some of the early deacons are, Henry Brown, Virgil Smith, Sr., Alvertes Shoffner and 
Garfield Smith. The present deacons are Simon Peters, Angress Brown and Robert Brown, The 
present pastor is Rev. B. Bostic. A list of some former pastors are: Rev. Dan Harkins, Pruitt, 
Blame Barker and Antony Harkins. 


CHURCH OF GOD IN JESUS CHRIST 


This church was organized in 1922 by Elder David Reid, Elder Cooper was also 
instrumental in the early development of the church. This church has Pentecostal leanings, The 
early meetings were first conducted in a tent, but the first meeting was held in the home of James 
Clay, A church and Sunday School was later organized in St. John, The present church was 
formerly a rooming house and was purchased in the early thirties from Mr. Pittman, Here are 
some of the early deacons: James Clay, Henry Brown, Otis Lucas and Alvertes Shoffner. 

Former Elders, Anderson, Dinwiddie, Gillespie, Lucas, Banner, Hutson and Wright, The 
present pastor is Rev, Brown of Alton, Illinois. 


ENGLISH LUTHERAN 


Lutheran services were first held in Du Quoin shortly after World War I, They were held 
in private homes by pastors from nearby cities, 

In 1923, Rev. Carl Rutz, of West Frankfort came to serve a small group here. Services were 
conducted at the City hall and later at Lyric Hall. The first resident missionary of the city was 
Rev. Adolph Wessel. He came to Du Quoin in 1926 and served for a short time before accepting 
a call to Sparta. After Rev. Wessel left, there was little activity until 1928, when Rev. Schmidt 
organized the congregation. It was in this year the present chapel was built. Soon after the 
church was built the congregation called its own pastor as Rev. Schmidt had a pastorate in 
Herrin. He was Rev. H. Lunz, and served until 1935 when ill health caused him to resign. 

In the years that followed the congregation had to be content with such services as could be 
rendered by pastors from Pinckneyville. These pastors were: Rev. H. Dicke, R. Rauber, E. 
Hoelter and A. R. Herkamp, Under the leadership of Rev. Herkamp, now interest was 
awakened. During the summer of 1949 and 1950 the members completely renovated and 
remodeled the entire church. 

Students Harry Theis, Karl Stotik and William Lange of Concordia Seminary assisted.Rev. 
Herkamp in serving the congregation during this time. 
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In the fall of 1950, the church tried to secure a pastor of its own and sent a call to Rev. W. 
G. Dierks of Chippewa Falls, Wis., Rev. Dierks accepted and arrived here in November of the 
same year and is now the present pastor. Under his influence the church has steadily grown. 
Some of the charter members are Mr. and Mrs. Louis Gremmels and Mrs. Arthur Nurnberger. 


APOSTOLIC CHURCH JESUS CHRIST IN ST. JOHN 


The exact date on the organization of this church could not be obtained, but it is thought to 
have taken place in the early 1930’s. It has no pastor at this time but was organized by Rev. 
Roscoe Harper. 

The first meetings were held in the old Railroad Men’s Home in St. John. Later on the 
meetings were conducted in the open air in a place known as a “brush arbor”. From there the 
church was later moved to its present location. Frank Earnest and Elmer Fred were some of its 
early deacons. 


FIRST PENTECOSTAL 


The present Pentecostal church was organized in 1943. Rev. Peter Jensen was the first 
pastor. Meetings were first held upstairs in a hall in the business district. 

There was a former attempt to organize a church of this faith along about 1920 and during 
this time the church had built up a sizable membership of approximately three to four hundred 
persons. For some cause, unknown, the church seemed to gradually diminish in size, that is from 
a standpoint of membership. Some members moving their attendance to other churches of Pente- 
costal faith. 

The present pastor has been the minister here since 1951. He is the Rev. R. P. Kloepper. 


SECOND MISSIONARY BAPTIST CHURCH OF DU QUOIN 


The Second Missionary Baptist Church of Du Quoin, Illinois was organized in February, 
1951 with eighteen charter members. The Rev. Herman Emling was the first pastor. 

The first four years the church used a dwelling house, remodeled by its pastor, located at 
the corner of Hickory & Reid Streets as its place for Divine Services, but under the leadership of 
Rev. Marion Wilson, its Pastor, it purchased four lots on Illinois Avenue and in the fall of 1954 
began the erection of a new House of Worship at the corner of Illinois & South Streets. This 
building now under construction is being built mostly by volunteer labor and free will offerings. 
The church plans to occupy this new building early in 1955. It has now 100 members. Rev. 
Harman W. Daily is the present pastor. 
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JEHOVAH WITNESS 


The date of organization of this church was 1938. The first meetings wore conducted in 
homes of individuals. Later the church acquired a meeting place in a hall, upstairs over the 
present Rechter Bros. clothing store. 

With only a small group of members at the start., the church at the peak of their activities 
grew to a sizable congregation of more than a hundred members. Since that time the church has 
been on a steady decline down through the years and now owing to the great loss of membership 
brought about from various causes, the present church has been reduced to eight members. The 
last church occupied was Kingdom Hall, located on N. Maple St. but owing to economic con- 
ditions of the church, the burden of upkeep was too great for such a small group of worshipers, 
so they have reverted to residential meetings again. 

They meet with regularity in this manner to conduct extensive Bible studies. The church 
has no minister as each member is considered as a witness for Jehovah. At certain periods the 
members attend the church in Benton for a higher type of Bible lectures conducted by the leader 
of that group. 


GOSPEL ASSEMBLY CHURCH 


The history of Gospel Assembly Church begins with its formation February 11, 1953, 
when the Reverend James Sowders, pastor of Christ Bishop of the Gospel Assembly Church of 
St. Louis, Missouri. Through fasting and prayer, the church council of the Gospel Assembly 
Churches agreed that Reverend Beryl Clark of West Frankfort would be the duly ordained 
minister whom the Lord had chosen to be the pastor of the newly formed church of Du Quoin. 

After taking charge of the new pastorate, Reverend Clark was successful in uniting the 
people of like faith in West Frankfort, Herrin, De Soto, Murphysboro, and Johnston City with 
the church of Du Quoin. During these two years, rest rooms, a nursery room, a dining room, and 
cushioned pews have been added to the place of worship. The church was the first church in the 
county to install a cooling system. The church has a choir of thirty voices and a fifteen piece 
orchestra. Public speaking has been encouraged during the two years and also the young people 
have had much recognition in church activities, because of the pastor’s proclamation they will be 
the church of tomorrow. 

A spirit of enthusiasm has been created in the hearts of people by the pastor’s declaration, 
that the Lord has given him a message which will restore the order and method of worship that 
was prevalent in the first forty years of the Christian era. 


OLD DU QUOIN BAPTIST CHURCH 


The Old Du Quoin Baptist Church was organized on the fifth Sunday in October 1932 
with thirty-seven charter members. Rev. Herman Emling was the first pastor of the church. 

The church secured a plot of one acre of ground on Route 14 near Shooks Grocery Store 
and began its first building during the first year of its existence It was a real struggle but with 
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many of the members donating labor it was accomplished. 

The building was raised and a full basement constructed in 1938, and was remodeled and 
also redecorated about ten years later. 

In 1952 and 1953 they built a parsonage near the church and at the present time have a 
pastor living on the field in the church parsonage and have a membership of 200. 

Rev. James Hall is the present pastor. 
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G. EDUCATION IN THE DU QUOIN COMMUNITY 


The Du Quoin Community has played a conspicuous and vital role in the 
educational leadership of Southern Illinois for well over a century. 

As one scans the records of by-gone days, one comes upon the far-reaching results 
of the outstanding leadership of prominent educators of the past, and notes with 
satisfaction the same spirit of determination among present day educators to continue 
giving the youth of the community the best formal training possible. 

As settlers moved into this area, they immediately sought to set up schools. Some 
nineteen years before Du Quoin was established, in the year 1834, the first school was 
built in the Du Quoin Community. This was in section 27 on land that is now owned by 
William Davison. Six years later the schoolhouse was rebuilt on East Prairie Hill. Judge 
Wall and Joe Peck were the first of its pupils. 

The first school house built in Du Quoin was a log cabin near Dan Kimmel’s old 
home on the southwest corner of Division and Franklin streets. In this school, pupils 
paid the teacher by the day or month, depending on whether the money was available. If 
there was no money available, the teacher was paid so much per pupil in wheat, pork, 
beeswax, deerskins, wool, and other articles at market prices. Many times, the teacher 
“boarded round”, among the scholars. 

The schools varied from two to three months in a term. The following description 
gives some idea of the school house of earlier days: “Here is a school house 18 by 20 
feet, built of round logs, in about the year 1834. The openings between the logs were 
closed with pieces of wood, split to the right thickness, and daubed with mud; this was 
called chinking. At one end was a fireplace, six feet wide for burning wood. The fireplace 
was made of split logs, which were partially defended from the fire by a big slate stone or 
clay.” 

“On the east side in the upper half of the fourth log from the bottom, there was cut 
out for sixteen feet in length; the lower half of the log was cut like this, and through this 
opening, light entered During bad weather, a long plank was put over the opening.” 

“When this opening was closed, some of the scholars saw their books by light that 
came through crevices in the walls, and others gathered about the fireplace and studied by 
the light coming down the spacious chimney....The seats were made of split logs, with 
holes bored into their lower side into which pins, called bent legs, eight to twenty inches 
long, were driven. There was no floor, and the earth served as the floor, this soon became 
smooth, so that walking around made very little noise.” 

At first there were no regular school districts. School commissioners were 
appointed to take care of the money as a result of the sale of school lands. Later school 
trustees were elected for each township. Early records are not complete, but it appears 
that the earliest deed of any school is for Arthur school District No. 19, in Township six 
South, and Range One West. 

As time went on, schools began to spring up in scattered places around the Du 
Quoin Community. The building and establishing of such schools was a tedious and slow 
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process, as the area was undeveloped, and supplies were in-adequate for the construction 
of schools. 

Throughout the years, there have been many men and women who have devoted 
their lives to the education of the youth. Likewise, there have been many schools, public 
and private, which have served the needs of the community. 

Among the names of prominent educators of the Du Quoin Community, in by-gone 
years, perhaps the names of B. G. Roots, J. B. Ward, and J. R. Harker stand out as 
clearly and forcefully as any. 

One of the earliest of these outstanding institutions was that of the Locust Hill 
Academy, operated by the masterful B. G. Roots, in 1839, at the old Kimzey place just 
south of Tamaroa. A Miss Holt had a private school just at the edge of Tamaroa. 

One of the most noted of the early educators was that of Mr. John B, Ward. It is 
from this man that the largest grade school in the city's system got its name. 

John B. Ward, the city's pioneer educational leader, inspired many youth, 

Born in Cayuga County, New York, July 18, 1836, he came to the Du Quoin 
Community from Ohio. Soon after his arrival he began teaching in a rural school near Du 
Quoin, 

Later he taught in Du Quoin and records show him at work in a building on the site 
of the present school that bears his name. 

John B. Ward was reared on a farm and attended the district schools at Claremont 
County, Ohio, during the winter months to receive his primary education. 

He entered the high school and then the academy of the county and, in those 
institutions, he laid the foundation of his learning, which was afterward improved by self- 
culture, extensive reading, and many years of teaching. 

In the spring of 1855 he came west to Illinois and stopped at Galesburg, in Knox 
County. 

In May of the same year, he came to Du Quoin and here served an apprenticeship 
at the plasterer’s trade and worked at the business for three years. During those years, he 
taught school in the winter months, returning to his trade with the opening of spring, 

He is credited with teaching the first school established in the city of Du Quoin 
He then concluded to adopt the profession of teaching and make it his life’s work, and 
with this in view he studied the various methods and systems of teaching and commenced 
fitting and equipping himself for the work. He entered upon it and followed it steadily. 

He was principal of the public schools for years, and in 1873 his reputation and 
skill as an educator received suitable recognition from the citizens of Perry County who 
elected him county superintendent of schools over all competitors, by a handsome 
majority. 

In 1877 he was re-elected, filling the position for eight years, with great credit to 
himself and also in that time bringing the public schools of the county up to a standard 
second to none. 

In 1882 he was an independent candidate for the same position, but was defeated 
by the small majority of 36 votes, Mr. Ward cast his first vote for Abraham Lincoln and 
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the Republican ticket. 

On the 18th of September, 1857, he married Marjery, daughter of Silas and 
Elizabeth (Emery) Hutchinson, She was born in Claremont County, Ohio, April 14, 
1837, Mr. and Mrs. Ward reared four children. Their names in order of their birth were 
Ava, who was the wife of Eli T. Blakeslee; Hattie Gertrude, wife of Valle Nettleton; 
Harry B. and Charles E. Ward. The family were members of the Presbyterian church. 

John B. Ward lived and toiled in the formative years of education in the mid-west. 
Inspired by his own lack for formal education and the desire to improve himself, he 
worked diligently and served as an inspiration to hundreds of Du Quoin youth, John R. 
Harker, especially, 

The earliest seat of learning in Du Quoin proper so far as can be determined was a 
frame school building located in the east half of the present site of the John B. Ward 
school. This school served the community prior to 1867. 

For several years the people of the community felt that the frame school was 
inadequate and the necessary steps were taken for the construction of a new building. In 
1864 the purchase of two additional lots, which form the west half of the present building 
was authorized. 

Construction was begun on a brick building which was opened for school purposes 
on January 2, 1867. 

This building was used until 1888 when construction was begun on a new building 
on the same site. The building was finished and occupied in October, 1889. This school 
was the well-known John B. Ward school which serves the community. 

In March, 1937 construction on complete remodeling of the school building was 
begun. It was completed and the building in readiness for classes in December of the same 
year. 

For thirty-five years, Mr. Ward followed his profession, serving in turn as teacher, 
principal, and county superintendent of schools. The records do not show at what time 
the grade school was given his name. 

Mr. Ward was obliged to retire on account of ill health. After his retirement from 
teaching, he served for a number of years as secretary on the grade school board. He died 
in 1907. 

One of the outstanding early institutions for higher education in Southern Illinois in 
early days was that of the Du Quoin Female Seminary, founded in 1852. A portion of the 
Charter for this school reads as follows: 

“AN ACT TO INCORPORATE THE DU QUOIN FEMALE SEMINARY IN PERRY 
COUNTY.” 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the people of the State of Illinois, represented in the General 
Assembly, that Benjamin Sprague, George D. Wall, Augustus Norton (and fifteen others) 
are hereby constituted a body politic and corporate, under the name and style of “Du 
Quoin Female Seminary,” to be located in or near the village of Du Quoin, in Section 
Twenty-seven, in Township Six South of Range One West of the Third Principal 
Meridian, County of Perry. 
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Section 4. The board of directors shall have power to confer graduating diplomas and 
such other evidence of literary attainments as shall tend to encourage thoroughness of 
scholarship in the members of the seminary and shall be useful to them in the varied 
departments of usefulness in society to which they may be called, especially that of 
teaching. Section 6, The said institution shall be open to all denominations of Christians, 
and the profession of any particular religious faith shall not be required of those who 
become students. 


Section 9. This act to take effect and be in force from and after its passage, and it shall be 
deemed a public act, and shall be construed liberally in all courts for the purposes therein 
expressed. Approved February 13, 1855. Du Quoin Female Seminary Founded in 1852 


A zealous group of women in the east decided to help educate our fore mothers. 
Coeducational schools were in the experimental stage and the ladies were interested 
primarily in women, “The Boston Ladies’ Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Education” sent one of their members, Miss Eliza Paine, from Hadley, Massachusetts, to 
the village of Du Quoin in June, 1852, to found the Du Quoin Female seminary. 


It was sat on the crest of the hill to the south of Shock’s country store in Old Du 
Quoin, Though nothing but a few foundation stones now remain, the building that once 
stood there made educational history in southern Illinois. 


1853 CORNERSTONE 


The cornerstone of the building was laid June 13, 1853, although the structure was 
not completed until about 1855. Original plans included the construction of T-shaped 
wings on each side of the building. The building actually constructed was to be the middle 
section. Although the school prospered for a number of years the institution never 
flourished to the extent that the building enlargement could be carried out. 

Teachers in the seminary were a group of personable young ladies, graduates of 
seminaries back east, cultured and refined, courageous and thoroughly devoted to the 
education of the young ladies of the west. The older citizens of Du Quoin will recall 
some of them. 

Some of the young women married and reared families in the Du Quoin community 
and their descendants continue to this day to be active in educational and civic 
enterprises. Elizabeth Dole, who was a teacher, became the wife of Major Lucius 
Bradford Skinner. 


CURRICULUM 
The course of study would not compare with the broad. and liberal curricula offered 


in the girls’ colleges of today. Needlework, natural philosophy, French, dancing, rhetoric, 
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mathematics, physiology, ancient geography, and a course called “Watts On The Mind.” 

A printed announcement in the possession of Mrs. D. A. Morris of North Vine 
Street gives much importance to the hiring of a young lady to teach dancing and French 
for the coming term. Mrs. Morris also has a diploma by the institution to her mother, 
Miss Abbie N. Skinner, bearing the date of July 10, 1861, It reads as follows: 

This May Certify... 

That Miss Abbie N. Skinner has completed all those branches of study required by 
the laws of the State, of the Common School Teacher; and has added thereto the 
following; viz., Watts on the Mind, Ancient Geography, and Physiology, 

Also that her Deportment, while connected with this institution has been such as to merit 
this token of Appreciation. 


Kate L. Peck, Principal 
Bell C. Hamilton 


Anna G, Wingate 


The following is a copy of a letter sent out by the school in 1861 for all prospective 
applicants. 

“To the Young Ladies of Du Quoin and Vicinity? Miss Hamilton, teacher of 
Painting, Drawing, and Ornamental Work, intends forming classes for instruction in either 
or all of these branches, at the Du Quoin Female Seminary. First lesson in the above to be 
given March 11th, 1861. Terms for course of twenty lessons low, to be made known 
upon application by letter or personally. 

Young ladies from abroad particularly attended to. If purposing to teach in these 
branches3 all their time can be especially devoted to the study of the same. Materials 


furnished at Seminary. 
Miss Bel. C. Hamilton Teacher of Ornamental 
Work” 


The following is taken from the catalogue of the Du Quoin Female Seminary for the 
year ended June, 1863: 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
The Course of Instruction will comprise Common English Studies, Higher English 
Studies, and Latin, Greek and French can be learned if desired. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT--Arithmetic, (Mental and Written) 
Geography, Grammar, U. S. History, Physiology and Watts on the Mind. 
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SEMINARY DEPARTMENT--Higher Arithmetic, Algebra, Philosophy, Ancient 
History, Botany, Rhetoric, Mental Philosophy, Latin; Middle Year, Natural Theology, 
Astronomy, Evidences of Christianity, Algebra finished, Latin; Senior Year, Butler’s 
Analogy, Geology, Geometry, Latin. 


LOCATION 


This institution is situated in Old Du Quoin, five miles from the station. Few places 
are more favorably or pleasantly located for a school of the first 

The Post Office and Church are in the immediate vicinity, so that these pupils who 
board in the Institution can enjoy these advantages and yet secure the pleasure of a quiet 
and retired. 


FAMILY ARRANGEMENTS 


Those boarding in the Institution will receive all the care that is realized in every 
well regulated religious family. Every convenience for healthful exercise is fully secured. 
No boarding pupil is expected to be away from home in the evening without permission 
from those whose duty it is to direct in such matters. 


LIBRARY 


The institution is furnished with a choice library comprising about four hundred 
volumes. 

The young ladies have regular exercises in singing and all members of the school 
write compositions once in two weeks. 


TERMS, VACATIONS 

The year is divided in three terms, commencing respectively on the second 
Wednesday in September, on the first Wednesday in January and on the second 
Wednesday in April. The only vacation will occur from December 23 to the second 
Wednesday in January. 


EXPENSES 
Those boarding in the Institution will pay $2.00 per week for board. Washing 25 
cents per week extra. Fuel (while used) 25 cents per week. 

Tuition in Common English Studies ~$4.00; Tuition in Higher English Studies, 
$5.00; Tuition in English and Languages, $6.00; To twenty lessons on Pianoforte, 
materials, $2.00; To Painting, $5.00 To Incidental Expenses, 25 cents. 

rooms will be furnished with stoves, chairs, tables, and straw-beds. 
all who cannot conveniently furnish it themselves, all necessary bedding will be 
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supplied at a slight Charge. 
All bills will be paid in advance: 


STRUGGLE 


During the sixties and seventies the Seminary had to struggle for its existence, The 
attraction of the new Du Quoin, built up near the Illinois Central railroad, was proving a 
magnet to settlers of the older area. The stores were moving to be nearer the market and 
to the facilities of the railroad This spelled doom to the development of the old 
community, and, as a result the position of the Seminary became precarious. 

Because of the discouragement of the administrative officers the property was sold 
to a Presbyterian minister named Dr. J. M. Stone, His adopted son Dr. Augustus T. 
Stone, operated the school for a number of years for both young men and young women 
The title “Female Seminary” was dropped and the term “Du Quoin Academy” was used, 

Old Dr. Stone was a natural born teacher. His educational principles are readily 
recalled by his former pupils still living. He was master in teaching by example. Apples 
and pears were cut in halves and quarters to demonstrate fractions. 

To prove that oxygen is necessary for breathing he pumped the air from a box into 
which a mouse had been placed. The deceased mouse held up for inspection, left no 
doubts in the minds of his young learners that oxygen is necessary for living and doing 
well. 

He was an expert drill master and a strict disciplinarian in school and out. He 
regularly rang the academy bell at 7:00 every evening as a signal for the lads and lassies of 
the area to begin studying. This nightly study period continued from 7 to 10. Poor 
lessons the next day were sufficient proof to Dr. Stone that the unlucky pupil had 
attended a dance the night before. 


LAST TERM 


Dr. Stone was succeeded by his son, Mervin Stone, who received a thorough 
educational training in Boston. Stone taught his last term in 1892 and the old building 
ceased to be a school soon after. 

George Blakeslee bought the property as a summer home, moving from Du Quoin 
out to Seminary Hill for the summer months, 

After a few years the building was sold to the Children’s Orphanage and Aid 
Society.. The orphanage was discontinued after a few years and the school stood empty 
and idle until it burned in October, 1898. 

The fire’s destruction was almost complete, leaving only the brick walls at the 
ends of the building. Before the bricks could be sold for building purposes it was 
necessary to remove the box which had been sealed in the cornerstone. It was reported 
around the community that valuable old coins would be found in the box. John Campbell, 
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now living in Old Du Quoin, was one of the witnesses. at the opening of the box, He 
reports that there were no coins. The box contained a Bible, several copies of the old St. 
Louis Chronicle and Horace Greely’s New York Tribune of the year 1853. 

Among the many prominent educators of this area, the name of Joseph R, Harker, 
former coal miner, stands out as important. Mr. Harker, without the benefit of a formal 
education to become president of the famous college for women at Jacksonville, Illinois, 
Joseph R. Harker was born in England in 18%, the same year Du Quoin was founded, He 
came with his family to Du Quoin on October 6, 1871, just two days before the great 
Chicago fire. 

Joseph Harker and his father went to work in the mines at Sunfield, and later near 
Du Quoin, during which time the former studied on his own. He borrowed books, and 
with the encouragement of John B. Ward, County Superintendent of schools, and Prof. 
Granville F. Foster, superintendent of the Du Quoin Public Schools, Harker learned facts 
which he had been unable to learn in England. 

When a substitute teacher was needed in December 1873, Harker was asked to fill 
it, and followed by taking an examination for a certificate. His first job was in a Negro 
school. 

Following this, Harker taught regularly, and advanced in position after position, 
until he was finally selected to head the women’s college at Jacksonville, now known as 
McMurry College. 


THE FORERUNNER OF THE LINCOLN SCHOOL WAS FOUNDED SOON AFTER 
CITY ESTABLISHED 


Schools were established for the colored population soon after the founding of the 
city. The first house erected for the purpose was a frame building on the west side of the 
tracks. It is still standing at the corner of Hickory and Reed and was used for a dwelling 
before it was taken over by the Second Baptist church. 

Later a building was erected at the corner of Pard and Maple streets, and soon 
another building was needed. One housed the first, second and third grades; the other 
housed fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth. 

The present building, Lincoln School was constructed in 1912. 

Teachers from early days down to present at the Lincoln include: Mrs. Ruth 
Rhiley C. Patton, Jordan Chavis, T. A. Killian. (His father, an herb doctor, used to tell 
that he remembered when deer ran wild in the present site of Du Quoin, Frank Boles, 
Carrie Johnson, Luella Johnson (one armed) J. C. Lewis ( son Dr. Julian Lewis, is now on 
the faculty of Chicago University). 

R. L, Anthony, G. B. Barnett, C. C, Jones (retired principal of Edward's School, 
Lincoln High Branch), J. W. Holmes, Mattie Roberts, Minerva Bates, Annie L. Anderson, 
Emma Tate, Esther Lott, Blanche Powers, William A. Barnett, C. E. Smith, E. W, Owens, 
W.E. Taborn, Ann Lyde Baxter, Elmer Dean, Edna Goodgaine, Lindell, Jackson, J.C. 
Penn, A. M. Varnado, Louise Stewart, Bernice Vaughn and Daisy N. Weaver (who spent 
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28 years at Lincoln, 10 years as principal). 
Lincoln School team was district basketball champions under Elmer Dean and W. B. 

Oliver, and Lincoln High under C. E. Smith. 
In the Southern II linois Intellectual Association, Lincoln’s contestants won first in 

speech for three successive years; first in solo work by Makline Bradford; first in quartet 


and first in Skit. 


Names of prominent men and women have been associated with education in the 
Du Quoin Community. As stated above, the names of B. G. Roots, J. B. Ward, J. R. 
Harker, loom high in the educational field. Many other teachers have come and gone, and 
many others are living in retirement. Among some of the names found in the records 


throughout the years are: 


Kate L. Peck J. E. Wouters 

Merwin Stone Miss Celeste Nettleton 
Hattie Fallen Earl H. Carr 

G. F. Foster Florence Pyatt 

Mrs. W. A. Kimmel Flora Carr 

Walter Kimsey Christine Golden 

C. H. Houk Charles Vanmeter 

Paul Dike Mrs. Mayme Mifflin 
Charles S. Montooth Elizabeth Holmes Collins 
M. C. Moore Gertrude Mann ~ 
Edward W. Owens Jess Brookings 

Ruth Drake Prof. Charles E. Knapp 
Anna Golden Louise Brookings 

Mrs. A. L. Anderson Cynthia Wells 
EDUCATION IN THE FUTURE 


Mrs. Charles Grills 
Miss Daisy Weaver 
Miss Margaret Moody 
Miss Minnie Hummel 
J. G. Stull 

Joe Strickler 

Augustus Stone 


‘Byrd Taylor 


Geneva Wells 
Ida Eaton 
Maggie Hinchley 
Lyla Hinchley 
Minnie Taylor 
Gertrude Kimmel 
Louise Kelly 


Clear cut educational policies have been established by both the Du Quoin 
Community Schools and the Du Quoin Township High Schools, and by Consolidated 


Schools in the adjoining area. 


In the Du Quoin Community Schools, under the direction of Superintendent Oren 
McClure, and the Board of Education, outstanding progress has been made. The Du 
Quoin Community Schools attempts to provide the best training for the youth, and with 
added facilities, equipment, alert teachers, and a strong administration, the future looks 


bright. 


The Du Quoin Township High School system, under the direction of R. P. Hibbs, 
and a forward looking Board of Education, seems destined to rise to even greater heights 
than it has in the past. With the new building ready to be occupied in the fall of 1955 the 
faculty and student body hope to create learning situations which will tend to raise the 
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general level of intelligence among all of its citizens. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL 

On September 28, 1868, the congregation of the Catholic Church was placed under 
the care of Rev, Charles Klocke, who remained at his post until 1911. 

Rev. Klocke gave his attention to his congregation, his church, and in 1869, 
established the first parochial school with eight children in attendance. This school was 
held in a residence bought from Mr. Henry Horn for the sum of $6,500.00. 

Father Klocke worked with the school, and soon the number of pupils increased, 
and the school was removed to a small house that was standing on the same lot as the 
residence, and had been included in the original purchase. 

In 1872, a two-story schoolhouse was erected in Du Quoin with dimensions 40 by 
24 feet. 

As the years went on, the number of school children increased, and the facilities for 
school were increased. The school has progressed throughout the years, and in recent 
years under the direction of Mgsr. C. F. Haffner, and Father Iffert, the school has made 
rapid strides. The enrollment now is 174. 

Monsignor Haffner has served his parish some 33 years. Reverend C, J, Eschmann 
was pastor of the Sacred Heart church from 1911 to 1922. 

Father Klocke served from 1868 to 1911; Father Eschmann from 1911 to 1922; and 
Mgsr. Haffner from 1922 to the present. 
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H. NEWSPAPERS 


The first newspaper established in Du Quoin was “The Du Quoin Mining Journal,” 
founded by Paul Watkins, a practical printer who was well known to the early journalists of the 
state. The first issue appeared August 21, 1858. 

In form it was a four column folio, subsequently enlarged to seven columns. Republican in 
politics, this newspaper was devoted to the interests of Du Quoin and vicinity. 

Watkins served as editor and publisher until his death. The office then passed into the 
hands of Alonzo Bennett. He changed its politics to Democratic and pro-southern views. The 
Civil War engulfed the country and Bennett was severe in his criticism of the Lincoln 
administration. 


CIVIL WAR 

His extreme views led to a rupture between the newspaper and Union forces in Du Quoin. 
Northern sympathizers broke into the office and smashed his equipment, scattering type in the 
street. Mr. Bennett refurnished the office but soon afterwards ceased publication. The office 
was located on the corner of Park and Oak streets. 

Du Quoin’s second newspaper, “The Stars and Stripes” was established here March 24, 
1864 by J. D. Mondy. The press and type were purchased by the citizens through subscription 
of funds from interested persons. In the prospectus it was announced that “The Stars and 
Stripes” was to be an unconditional Union paper .... “without any ifs, or ands, or buts ....” 

Mondy continued as editor and published for but a few weeks. On April 26, 1864, George 
O. Ash and A. B. Bennett formed a partnership and took charge. They held control until 
December 30 of the same year, when by they were succeeded W. A. Ballard & Co., J. E, Bowen 
being the “Co.” 

This arrangement continued for eight months, when Bowen retired. The name of the 
newspaper was then changed by Ballard to the “Du Quoin Recorder.” The First issue under the 
new name was March 3, 1865. 

Ballard conducted the paper until 1867 when Charles H. Hays became associated with 
him. This arrangement continued until November 7, 1867, then Ballard sold the “Recorder” to R. 
Berry, and the latter formed a partnership with A. J. Alden, the editor and publisher of the 
“Tribune,” and the two papers were consolidated under the name of the “Tribune and Recorder.” 

When Mr. Bowen retired from the firm of W, A. Ballard & Co., publishers of the “Stars 
and Stripes,” he purchased an office and began publication of a Democratic paper called the “Du 
Quoin Progress.” The first issue appeared as a seven column folio on October 14, 1865. He 
continued as editor and published until his death in 1868; after which it was published for a short 
time by his brother, Frank Bowen. The office was afterwards sold and removed to Pinckneyville. 


BEEM ENTERS THE FIELD 


The “Du Quoin Tribune” was established by A. J. Alden and the first issue was March 
21, 1867. It was an eight-column folio, Republican in politics. It was yet in its first volume 
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when it was consolidated with the “Recorder.” 

The firm of Alden and Berry continued until November 9, 1870, when Alden's interest was 
purchased by J. T. Beem and C. P. Richards, two practical printers and compositors in the office. 
The firm of Berry, Beem & Richards continued until February 10, 1874, at which time Berry 
retired and the remaining two partners absorbed his interests in the paper. 

A few years later Richards retired and sold his interest to Beem, who then became sole 
owner. 

The “Tribune” was one of the most successful newspapers ever published in Du Quoin. 
John Theodore Beem had a flare for adjectives and his writings, as well as the social items 
contributed by his daughter, Della, were popular with the people, He was a practical printer as 
well, and the “Tribune” was one of the cleanest and most readable newspapers of its time. 

It was Republican in politics and published weekly; The office was located above the old 
First Bank and Trust Company. 


FIGHT OVER SIU 

In the early 1870's a squabble developed over the location of Southern Illinois University 
between Centralia, Du Quoin and Carbondale. Editor Beem showed his fighting journalistic spirit 
as he wielded a wicked pen in his efforts to bring the college here. The Carbondale press attacked 
with vitriolic accusations and descriptions of Du Quoin as a liquor soaked village, “no fit site for 
the education of the youth.” 

Beem responded with charges of corrupt politics and deception, The tirades were carried 
on for many months. 

The battle finally was settled by the State Legislature and the “Tribune” was represented at 
dedication ceremonies in September of 1875, by Alden. 

After 59 years of publication the “Tribune” ended its colorful career in 1926 when the 
building was razed to make room for the new bank building, now the Du Quoin State Bank. 

The daughter, Miss Della V. Beem kept the "Tribune" alive for another ten years by editing 
the “Tribune Department” in the “Du Quoin Evening Call.” 

The files of the “Tribune” are now the property of the Illinois State Historical Library at 
Springfield. 

Other newspapers of the late 19th Century were: “The Du Quoin Republican”-- 
Purchased in Pinckneyville where the paper was known as the “Banner,” the “Republican” was 
first published in Du Quoin on May 6, 1871 by Messrs. Kimball & Taylor of Belleville. 

Frank R. O’Neill was editor and manager. It lasted three volumes before the Belleville 
firm by which owned it failed in 1873. 

“The News,” Published in Du Quoin by Thomas K. Willoughby, it was independent in 
politics. At the close of the first volume 1875 it was moved to Pinckneyville and later became 
the Pinckneyville Democrat which is still being published at the county seat. 

“The Press” moved to Du Quoin from Tamaroa in 1881 by its publishers, Curlee Bros., 
this paper was edited by M. B. Lawrence, It lasted but a short time. 

“The Du Quoin Palladium”--This paper began in 1896 and lasted 7 years. Mrs. Helen 
Damon was the publisher. The office was first located above Friedman’s and later moved to a 
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location above the R. B. Brown Store, now Henderson’s Jewelry Store. 


“The Baptist News” November 16, 1895, this religious newspaper was founded by Rev. 
Marion Teague with Dr. W. P. Throgmorton as editor. The office was located above Friedman’s 
Fashion Shop, the same location as the early Palladium. The Baptist News continued for over 
seven years, being finally consolidated with a similar publication in St. Louis. 

“The Du Quoin Evening Call”--In 1896 Major A. J. Alden, the same man responsible for 
the founding of the Tribune and many other southern Illinois newspapers, launched the only 
newspaper to survive all others to the present day. 


TWO NEWCOMERS 


Since the turn of the century, only two newspapers of any consequence rose to challenge 
the “Tribune” and the “Evening Call” in the field of journalism. 

The "Du Quoin Herald" published by Col. John Greer and his two sons. appeared a few 
years after the demise of the Palladium, about 1910. It lasted perhaps five years, being published 
in its final days by Sid Stanard, who is presently an editor with the “St. Louis Post-Dispatch.” 

One of Col. Greer’s sons later published a successful newspaper in Herrin, and is now 
reportedly retired in that city. The office of the “Herald” was first above Friedman’s, and later 
on South Division street, above Philbrick’s barber shop. 

In the 1920’s, A. M. Bierman and Bill Franks, with equipment owned by Joe Weber, 
made two or three starts before finally coming forth with a successful newspaper, Bierman first 
published the Du Quoin Review, a weekly, about 1924. The office was on the corner of Main 
and Chestnut streets where the Midwest Grocery is presently located. The equipment was later 
moved to South Division street, the present site of the Du Quoin Recreation Parlor. Here 
Bierman published the "Du Quoin News and Review,” a weekly which grew to a semi-weekly 
and later was published Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

In 1932 A. M. Bierman and Joe Weber entered the daily field with a news paper that 
enjoyed significant popularity. “Du Quoin Daily News” made its first appearance in September 
of that year with Everett Smith as city editor. In 1933 the office was moved to North Mulberry 
street where Joe Weber is still engaged in the printing bus business For a time Alan Dale Erwin 
fulfilled the duties of city editor with Charles Flynn as advertising manager. Flynn then took 
over both editorial and advertising duties. Early in 1937 he resigned to join the faculty of the 
University of Illinois and is at present head of the University's athletic public relations 
department. George Perlukas was employed as advertising manager and Herman Yehling, now 
advertising manager of the “Du Quoin Evening Call”, was the city editor until the last edition of 
the “News” July 16, 1935. 

For a short time after its demise as a daily Joe Weber published the “News” as a weekly. 
The Call Publishing Company then took the reins and has kept the “News” alive as a weekly to 
the present time. 
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I. MEDICAL HISTORY OF DU QUOIN 


Some of the medicines used by the first settlers were: camphor, rhubarb, catnip, 
horehound, pennyroyal, boneset, black snake root, sassafras, dogwood, wild cherry bark, black 
walnut bark, and mint. 

A bottle of goose grease was kept for croup. Rabbit Oil for ear ache, opossum oil for sore 
throat, mutton tallow for cuts, beef gall and vinegar for liniment. 

When bark was wanted for a purgative it would be shaved off the tree by cutting 
downward, and if wanted for an emetic it was shaved upward. 

There were traditions about what time of the moon medicines must be gathered, and it 
was seldom one ever found a family without a supply of roots, herbs and bark on hand. Then 
there was the seventh son doctor, to lay hands on swelling and rub them; the faith doctor who 
cured by faith. There was a wart doctor who took off warts by counting them. As far back as the 
30’s or 40’s if one could get a regular doctor, the first thing he would do was to bleed the patient 
and then give calomel or Dovers Powders. 

As there were no drugstores the doctor had to carry a good supply of medicine with him. 
A doctor’s pill boxes those days were almost as large as a book agents. 

One doctor carried most of his remedies in gourds. There may be a few living now who 
can remember old “Gourd” Taylor of southern Illinois. 

One cure for whooping cough was to have a woman who had not changed her name on 
getting married to cook five kinds of provisions for the family to eat. 

Then came the water cure doctor, who cured everything with hot or cold water; the 
Thompsoning doctor who cured everything by herb, teas, barks, and sweats. Patent medicine 
agents hung out in every crossroad store and country blacksmith shop. There was a patent 
medicine factory in Belleville, Illinois, carried on by Dr. Champion. At one time there was a 
patent medicine factory in Paradise Prairie, Perry County, Illinois carried on by “Dr.” Q. A. 
Combs. 

In about 1843, a colored doctor, by the name of Killian lived by the Dry farm. He hada 
large practice, patients came to see him and boarded with him in order to be cured. He used barks 
and herbs to make medicine. 

What a power superstition wields. The crude practices of those early days have given 
way to more scientific methods. 

Du Quoin’s first smallpox epidemic came in 1873. The abandoned Fair Association 
buildings were used as an isolation hospital. Edward J. Hamilton says in his “Harking Back” 
items in the Tribune of April 25, 1935: “The day Hiram Reed was buried the body was put in an 
express wagon with the horse on a rope. Mayor Jake Messmore rode a horse ahead, waving 
everybody away from the road. The scourge took many of our fine people and Jacob Messmore 
showed courage and unfaltering action.” 

Dr. E. P. Gillis was the prominent physician of the town at the time. He came originally 
from Chester. For some time he lived in the big brick home north of the Presbyterian church and 
had a hospital of sorts. Next he lived in the Fountain house that burned. 

Finally Dr. Gillis bought the big house at 723 S. Jefferson St., remodeled and enlarged it, 
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and opened Du Quoin’s first real hospital. The building was too far out and people were afraid 
of hospitals in those days. Consequently it did not last long and the venture was a failure. An 
appendectomy done by Dr. Gillis was the first operation performed in town. “The operation 
was a success, but the patient died.” 

Dr. Gillis was everybody’s doctor and very popular. Ata ripe age, after years of local 
practice, he moved to Florida, He and Mrs. Gillis had no children, but educated Nellie Wheatley. 
In addition to Dr. Gillis mentioned above other doctors who served our community were: Dr. 
George T. Wall, a native of Rhode Island, came to Du Quoin in 1840, bringing his wife and year 
old son, who became the famous Judge George Willard Wall. The family, then in limited 
circumstances, settled in Old Du Quoin. Dr. Wall was much in demand among the pioneers, 
particularly in the southern half of Perry County, even over as far as Cutler, He moved to ‘New 
Town’ and was the first resident physician in Du Quoin. He died in 1892 and is buried in Old 
Du Quoin cemetery. 

Dr. Lewis Dyer was born February 2, 1807 in Vermont. His professional degree was 
obtained from Berkshire Medical Institute at Pittsfield, Vermont, a part of Williams College. He 
was graduated in 1828. After practicing a short time in Vermont, he went to Greenbrier County, 
Ohio, and was appointed physician of Kenyon College. In 1855 Dr. Dyer went to Iowa, but not 
liking severe winters, came to Du Quoin two years later, He was commissioned a surgeon by 
Governor Yates and served with the 81st Regiment Illinois Volunteers in the Civil War. At the 
close of the war, he returned to Du Quoin and resumed his practice serving for ten years as 
president of the pension examining board. He died October 11, 1896, in his 90th year. 

Dr. Amos Jublee Tetrick came to Du Quoin as a general practitioner about 1858. Amos 
was graduated from McKendree College and received his medical education in St. Louis. When 
the doctor first came here his office was where Dirlers store recently vacated. Later it was 
upstairs over Lehn and White drugstore, the present site of Guthrie’s on East Main Street. His 
residence was at the corner of Chestnut and Park Streets. Dr. Tetrick died August 11, 1901, at 
the age of 80. 

Dr. William Arms of Du Quoin was the Sth generation from William Arms, I, the 
immigrant ancestor of the Arms family in America, who came from the Island of Jersey in the 
English Channel, and arrived in America in 1676. Dr. William Arms was born in Wilmington, 
Vermont, May 18, 1802. He died in Du Quoin June 21, 1889, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
James T. Milligan, He practiced medicine in Westminster, Vermont; in Beaver Dam, Wisconsin; 
in Cobden, Carbondale and Du Quoin, Illinois. 

Dr. Thomas and Dr. Warren Burgess were veterans of the Civil War. Dr. Warren was 
crippled, walked with two canes and lived at 337 E. Poplar Street. His wife was a Miss 
Chamberlain, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke College. They had no children. Doctor was noted for 
the squash he raised. He practiced in town. Dr. Thomas Burgess took care of the country 
practice. He built a brick home north of Lewis Wells home of South Wells Street. He and Ed. 
Moberly built the three story building on the southeast corner of Main and Division, later owned 
by Browning and now by I. Friedman. 

Dr. W. T. Maclin was born August 9, 1844 in Williamson County, Tennessee and died 
December 6, 1889 in Du Quoin. He called himself “the Irishman from Tennessee.” He came here 
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in 1874, after 15 years practice in Cairo, Tennessee. He received his medical education at 
Nashville Medical College and Cincinnati Medical College, from which he was graduated in 1868. 
In 1881 he took a post graduate course at Memphis hospital, Five of his seven children lived to 
adulthood: Lula A., wife of Clarence E. Blakeslee; Ann E., wife of Stephen Rogers; W. B. John 
A. and Grover C. 

Dr. C. G. Reagin practiced as a heart specialist here from about 1883 until his retirement 
in 1906. His home was the northwest corner of East North and Washington streets, Dr. and 
Mrs. Reagin moved to Fort Mead, Florida where he continued practicing until his death at the age 
of 79. He always referred to himself as “that fiery southerner from Tennessee.” The Reagin 
children were: the dentist, Tom B,; Alice, Alonzo, and “Conie” O., who married Virginia 
Wheatley and now lives with his daughter Virginia in Bardett, Minnesota. 

Dr. J. T. Leigh was a baby specialist, who was a native of Paradise Prairie. He went blind 
and was forced to cease practice. He doctored himself as well as others, and lived for 20 years 
after other physicians had given him up to die with diabetes. 

Dr. Rollie D. Pope was a nephew of the old doctor, Benjamin F. Pope and a brother of the 
late H. O. Pope. Dr. Pope was the first native physician and practiced here from about 1895 
until about 1910, when his family moved to California. Dr. Pope built the first concrete block 
house in Du Quoin, where Dr. J. W. Stevens now lives, at the corner of Perry and Vine Streets. 
His children were Dean, Vivian and Dorothy. 

Dr. J. W. Dunn braved the dangers of the smallpox epidemic of 1896 and treated all the 
cases, even going in duster and cap, rubber gloves and over shoes twice a day to the “pest house” 
Finally Dr. Dunn succumbed to the disease, and was taken to the smallpox hospital May 14. He 
survived with a badly pock-marked face. He did not believe in vaccination. Dr. Dunn was born 
at Pocahontas, Tennessee, November 25, 1852. The family moved to Du Quoin in 1890, where 
the doctor did well. The town’s appreciation of his sacrifice and devotion to duty during the 
epidemic, was such that Dr. Dunn was re-elected mayor in 1897 and 1898. He had the first 
automobile that came to town, a Ford. Mrs. Dorothy Hunt is his granddaughter. 

Dr. M. C. Carr was one of the best loved physicians Du Quoin has had, and practiced here 
over 50 years. He was born at Smithton, in St. Clair County February 28, 1850. In 1879, he 
moved to Du Quoin where he practiced the rest of his life, except for two years when he held the 
chair of assistant professor of nervous diseases, 1885-1887, in the Post Graduate Medical College 
at St. Louis. He had three children by his second marriage, Earl, Flora, and Bertha. The family 
lived for years in the house north of the Elks Club. The two daughters now live at 18 N. 
Mulberry Street. 

Dr. J. R, Sims was born in Haywood County, Tennessee, October 24, 1853. At the age 
of 24, he became the protégé of his life long friend, Dr. W. T. Maclin, and entered the latter’s 
office to prepare himself for his future work as a physician and surgeon. He proved an apt 
scholar, and in time was graduated from the following colleges: The Medical College at Nashville, 
Tennessee; the Electric Medical College at Cincinnati, Ohio; and the school of Physicians and 
Surgeons at Memphis, Tennessee. He moved to Du Quoin in 1890. In the treatment of fever 
cases he is said to have had no superior. He died October 11, 1903, His wife, Asenith, died 
March 27, 1933 at the age of 81. Of seven children, two sons and two daughters reside in Du 
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Quoin. They are Horace R. Sims, Ford dealer; William A. Sims; Mrs. Nina Sims Maclin now 
deceased, and Mrs. Julia Sims Federer, The others are Edgar Sims of Murphysboro, Illinois, 
James Sims of St. Louis and Mrs. Ida Sims Moore of Phoenix. 

Dr. C. M. Brookings was the second native son to practice in Du Quoin after 
completing his medical education. He was born May 27, 1868, the son of Allan C. Brookings, 
the druggist and his wife Jane Winters Brookings. He graduated from Missouri Medical College, 
now Washington University, St. Louis in 1898. Two years later he completed a course in the 
college of pharmacy of Northwestern University, For twelve or fifteen years Dr. Brookings was 
a member of both the local high school board and the city health board. He was much interested 
in civic affairs, the Baptist church, Masonry, and was a charter member of the Elks, Dr. 
Brookings married Jessie L. Pope daughter of P. V. and Laura Cole Pope. Their children were 
Lieut. Robert Lyle Brookings, deceased, and Louise, wife of Deneen Watson, a Chicago attorney. 
His sisters are Mrs. Ella Bryden, of California, and Mrs. Louis B. Miller of Du Quoin. Dr. 
Brookings died March 9, 1941. 

Dr. Boeheim came to Du Quoin from Germany in 1896. He had one daughter, 
Isabelle, who is now the wife of Dr. J. S. Templeton of Pinckneyville, Illinois. 

Dr. Burch was born in Galesburg, Illinois. He came to Du Quoin 48 years ago. Dr. Burch 
practiced here until his death in 1933. He had one child, a daughter who is now married to Dr. J. 
L. Quillman of Pinckneyville, Illinois. His granddaughter is Mrs. Phyllis Upson who is very 
active in A.B.C. work and is the school nurse for the Du Quoin Community Schools. 

Dr. J. D. Byrne came to Du Quoin from Indiana. While here he specialized as an eye, ear, 
nose and throat specialist. He remained in this community for 28 years. He died here in 1942 and 
is survived by his wife Dorothy. 

Dr. Finley was another doctor of this era but no information is available on his activities in 
this area. 

Dr. Gates was a very good doctor of this era and practiced here. Later he moved to West 
Frankfort, Illinois. 

Dr. Daggett came to Du Quoin from Mulkeytown in 1913. He left here in 1925 and is now 
living in California where he is still practicing. He has two offices, one in Glendale and one in 
Hollywood. He specializes in the Lincoln treatment of respiratory diseases. He had two sons 
one of which is a well known California physician. 

Dr. Adles was also a fine doctor in this community. 

Dr. G. G. Fisher lived here with his wife and two sons. He is now living in Wilmette, 
Illinois. 

No one seems to know which dentist was Du Quoin’s first. 

Dr. Louis Betts was practicing dentistry here very early and lived in the brick house on the 
northeast corner of Franklin and Mulberry streets. The marker on his grave says: Born October 
20, 1820; died March 28, 1894. No one seems to know from whence he came, 

Other early dentists in Du Quoin’s history include, Dr. N. A. Durham, Dr. J. J. Jennelle 
whose offices was in the building where Henderson's Jewelry store is now located, Dr. Jennelle 
compounded a cleaner which he marketed as “Dr. Jennelle’s Tooth Powder.” He moved to Cairo 
to manufacture this product. His wife was a daughter of Dr. Dyer. 
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Dr. R. L. Dalby practiced dentistry here for a few years. 

Dr. Arthur G. Purdy followed Dr. Jexinelle, buying out the latter1s office here. In 1892, 
Dr. Purdy settled, to practice, in Carbondale. 

Dr. C. W. Purdy, brother of Dr. Arthur G. Purdy moved to Du Quoin in 1895 and located 
in the office vacated by his brother. His five children are all living and well known in Du Quoin: 
C. E. Purdy of Omaha, Nebraska, D. A. Purdy, Mrs. Charles Rogers, Jr., Mrs. Helen Tryban and 
Miss Katherine Purdy of Du Quoin. 

Dr, Tom B. Reagin, a native of Du Quoin was graduated from Vanderbilt University. He 
was a son of Dr. C. G. Reagin. 

Dr. Fred L. Forrester and Dr. June Croessmann were in dentistry school at the same time, 
Dr. Forrester was graduated a year before his fellow townsman. 

At the present time this community is served by the following: 


Physicians and Surgeons: Chiropractors: 
Dr. G. H. Gutridge Dr. W. E. Rutherford 
Dr. Byford I. Hall Dr. H. A. Schoen 
Dr. Clarence Kelly 
Dr. Tom Kelly Osteopaths: 
Dr. B, A. Kinsman 
Dr. Richard T, Matlavish Dr. E. C. Harriss 


Dr. J. W. Stevens 
Dr. W, M. Thornburg 


Specialists: 

De, 3. J. Weinberg (Orthopedic Surgeon) 
Dentists: 

Dr. C. M. Benton 

Dr. C. E. Boyles 

Dr. W. E. Leach 

Dr. R. J. McIntire 


Optometrists: 


Dr. H. K, Croessmann 
Dr. C. T. Duff 


The Marshall Browning Hospital: 

Our community is very fortunate in having a modern, up to date hospital which was 
endowed to the city by Mrs. Lillian Browning, nee Frizzel, who died in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, October 2, 1918. Marshall Browning has formerly been a resident of Du Quoin and 
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held this community in high esteem. While a resident of Du Quoin Mr. Browning operated the 
Browning Coal Mine. 

The original members of the Board of Directors were five in number, and all were citizens 
of Perry County, Illinois. Three of these members were named by the executors of the will, one 
by the County Court of Perry County, Illinois, and one by the Mayor and City Council of Du 
Quoin. Members of the first Board of Directors were: Mr. Lucius S. Smith, Sr., Mr. James 
Forester, Rev. Marion Teague, Mr. Harry C. Miller, and Mr. L. R. Kelly. Present hospital 
board: John Maclin, President; Mark Miller, Secretary; W. W. Parks, Ray Holloway, and W. B. 
Guthrie. 

Started about 10 years ago through the aid of the State Health Department of Cancer 
Control, X-ray machines and microscopes were paid for by the state. Also a flat fee of $3000 
annually comes from the state. 

Dr. Allen and a radiologist are paid by the hospital. 

Patients are referred to the clinic by their own physician. 

Patients pay for X-rays and if unable to pay are taken care of by I.P.A.C., Welfare and 
other branches of the Illinois Public Aid Commission. 

Clinics are held every Wednesday evening. Doctors diagnose cases to determine treatment 
of heart disease, gall bladder disorders, chest, stomach, tumors; malignant and otherwise. 
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J. HISTORY OF DU QUOIN'S COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


On the following pages is a history of Du Quoin’s community organizations. These 
organizations have had a major influence in the shaping of our community life. They have been 
our instruments of progress, a source of recreation and comradeship, and the bearers of our 
culture from one generation to another. In short, a major part of our heritage has been safeguarded 
for us by our community organizations. This is their history. 

Note: The History Committee is sincerely sorry if any community organization has been 
inadvertently omitted. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars organization came into being in 1899 but it was not until 
1943 that Post #513 was formed in Du Quoin. On July 20th, 10 years ago, 47 members signed 
the local charter, at the Post’s first meeting at the Miner's hall on South Division street. Fred 
Engert, who is still a member, became the organization’s first Commander. 

In 1947, the post purchased from the Forester interests at a cost of approximately $7,500 a 
business building at 12 N. Division Street. Earl Johnson, was Commander at the time. 

The ground floor of the building has been since rented to a business concern while the 
second floor has been remodeled for a meeting hall and auxiliary lounge. 

Since its organization, the Du Quoin Post has been host to one meeting of the 10th District 
in 1944 when Geral D. Morgan was Commander. 

Each year the Post sponsors a “Buddy Poppy” sale, the proceeds from which are used to 
help hospitalized veterans or traveling veterans who become stranded in Du Quoin. 

Each Memorial Day, members of the Post join other veterans in appropriate ceremonies. 

In 1954 a memorial was erected and was dedicated with impressive ceremony at the corner of the 
Post Office building, Main and Washington streets. In 1952 under the Commandership of Lester 
J. McRoy, the Post inaugurated an annual “Buddy Poppy” poster contest for children of the 7th 
and 8th grades. A committee of impartial judges selects the winners who receive cash prizes. 
They also sponsor a marble tournament this spring for grade school boys from all city schools. 
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Present officers are: 


Commander --- Olin Galloway 
Senior Vice-Commander_ --- William Poole 
Junior Vice-Commander_ --- Robert Emling 
Quarter Master --- Russell Jackson 
Adjutant --- David Johnson 
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Elks Club 


Du Quoin Lodge #884 of the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks was instituted on 
October 13, 1903. There were 42 charter members, of which three, W. W. Parks, Joe. E. Weber, 
and J. C. Neising of Pinckneyville, are still active. Murphysboro Elks attended in force and 
conducted the initiation and installation of officers in the present Eagles building on West Main 
street, at that time known as the Parks-Boeheim building. The Lodge’s first building was what is 
now the Kimmel building. 

In 1919, the building which is now the Elks home was started. It was finished two years 
later. When the construction program was launched the lodge had 100 members. When it was 
concluded, the membership had grown to 430. 

In 1932, the Elks lodge completed the Elks Country Club, which still bears the same name, 
although several years later it became a corporation, and was opened to other than members of 
B.P.O.E. 

The lodge has been the center of social activity in Du Quoin for many years, and the 
building has been used by various civic and fraternal organizations, During the Murphysboro 
cyclone, the building became headquarters for Red Cross activity in this area. 

The late W, B. Hall, was the first Exalted Ruler of the Du Quoin lodge. Job Cook, now 
deceased, was the first secretary. There have been two father and son combinations, having 
served as Exalted Rulers. Joe E. Weber and his son, the late Havlin Weber and the present 
Exalted Ruler, N. N. Purtill and his father, the late Prank Purtill. N. N. Purtill’s grandfather, the 
late J. J. Higgins, served as Exalted Ruler in 1907-1908. 


Present officers are: 


Exalted Ruler --- M.N. Purtill 
Esteemed Leading Knight C. H. Martin 
Esteemed Loyal Knight --- Jack C. Hamilton 
Esteemed Leading Knight --- Pete Williams 
Secretary --- Forrest Gladson 
Esquire --- Dawson Duncan 
Chaplain --- Burt Williams 
Organist --- Victor Croessmann 
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Du Quoin Masonic Lodge #234 & A. M. (Ancient, Free, and Accepted Masons) 


Lodge charter issued on October 7, 1857. Will be 100 years old in two years. Charter 
members: A. W. Nason, Washington Winn, John Wheatley, William Frizzel, Thomas H, Burgess, 
John D. Penn, Henry Hoffman. Total membership 265. 

Present officers: 


Eddie Rainwater Worshipful Master Clyde Boyd Senior Stewart 
Luther Beggs Senior Warden Richard Wilson Junior Stewart 
Don Beggs Junior Warden W. O. Wilkerson Chaplain 
Hiram McMurray Treasurer Glen Rainwater Marshall 
J. Wesley Neville Secretary Truman Kennedy Tyler 
Charles Benton Senior Deacon 
J.W.Neville, Secretary 
Rotary Club 


Meeting in the dining room of the St. Nicholas Hotel a group of 24 influential Du Quoin 

men organized this City’s Rotary Club on March 21, 1921. 
mney Judson Harriss, still a member, had been named as local organizer by the State Rotary Governor. 

The first officers were, President Harry C. Miller; Vice-president, James Forester; 
Secretary, Hal. O. Pope; and Treasurer W. W. Parks. 

The Rotary Club’s most outstanding program is its annual banquet for honor students, 
which originated from a motion by Joe E. Strickler, then Superintendent of city schools, on 
September 27, 1921, and has been held annually since that time. 

The pupils who rank in the top 10 percent of their classes from 4th through 8th grade. Well 
over 3200 students have been guests of the club. 

Another project of Rotary is a historical Essay Contest for Seniors from High School. 
Cash prizes are awarded the winners, and they are dinner guests of the club, 


Present officers are: 


President --- Joe Werner 
Vice-President --- Robert Edel 
Secretary-Treasurer --- Dr. E. C, Harris 
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Odd Fellows 


Hope Lodge of Independent order of Odd Fellows was instituted in Du Quoin, May 21, 
1857, Grand Master A. C. March granting the charter to Samuel Eaton, T. J. Hanford, J, H. 
Kincade, Thomas Mills, and G. Y. McClure. Post Grand, G. M, Anderson of Beaucoup lodge, 
Pinckneyville was commissioned by the Grand Master, to institute the lodge, which was done in 
a frame building on the corner of Main and Mulberry streets, the present site of I.0.0.F. 
building. 

At the end of the first year, the membership was 25. Dues were five dollars a year, 
initiation fee was five dollars, and each degree two dollars, of which there were five, sick benefits, 
three dollars a week, There was a widow and orphan fund, provided by special assessments, 
donations, and at one time 10 percent from the Cemetery fund. 

On February 4, 1886, Hope Lodge purchased from I. H. Harrison, what was known as the 
Elston property on the corner of Main and Mulberry streets, for a consideration of $2,000. The 
lodge repaired and painted the building, occupying it in October, 1886, 

In March, 1891, trustees were instructed to secure plans for a new building. The contract 
was let in July for the sum of $12,354. The corner stone donated by George Pugh, was laid 
August 5, 1891, with a parade. Placed in the corner stone were copies of Du Quoin Tribune, 
Evening News, the City ordinances, the lodge constitution and bylaws, a list of Hope members, 


silver coins and a five dollar gold piece, and a list of trustees, given honor for erecting the building. 
The Trustees were, Rev. Marion Teague, U. B. Hall, George McKinney, Charles Weinberg, 
and Robert Johnson. J. C. Eade was the contractor. The first electric lights were installed in the 
building, September. 1907. Water and sewer installed in 1908. 
The Lodge’s history is interwoven with this community. The names of the first settlers 
are found on the roll book. 


Roy Mitchell Post No. 647 The American Legion 


This American Legion Post was named ROY MITCHELL POST in honor of Roy 
Mitchell, who resided in Rural Route, Du Quoin, Illinois. He was the first Veteran from Du 
Quom and vicinity, who was killed whilst going over the top in World War I. 

The American Legion is a service organization Rehabilitation Service to serve Veterans 
who seek benefits provided for them by Federal Law and States and service to Dependents and 
Beneficiaries. 

The American Legion had its beginning in Paris, France, February 15, 1919. First meeting 
for the American Legion Organization was held in St. Louis, Missouri, March 15, 1919. The first 
National Commander was elected there and the Legion has grown to be the largest Veterans 
Organization in the world. There are Posts in all allied countries. 

The Du Quoin American Legion Post was organized in the fall of 1919 thirty-six years 
ago. 

Roy Mitchell Post No. 647 of the American Legion has been a very active Post in 
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American Legion and community affairs, The Post has been very fortunate in having good, 
qualified and active Commanders, Adjutants and Service Officers. 

At one time this Roy Mitchell Post No. 647 maintained an active Drum and Bugle Corps. 
This Drum and Bugle Corps won the State Championship for 1933, Rockford, Illinois, during the 
height of their activities. Also, the Corps won many first honors in Drum Corps competition 
throughout the State of Illinois, Paducah, Kentucky; Evansville, Indiana. Later, in 1936, the 
Drum and Bugle Corps disbanded. 

Following World War II, the membership of Roy Mitchell Post was increased by the 
admission of World War II Veterans, Later, this Post was incorporated. 

The Roy Mitchell Post No. 647, American Legion, now owns their own Legion Home, 
located at 25 North Mulberry Street, Du Quoin, Illinois. The Post is very proud of this Home 
and cordially invite all American Legion Members to visit their home and to make it their 
headquarters while in Du Quoin or vicinity. 

The American Legion School Medal is given to the girl or boy having the best scholastic 
record in each school in Du Quoin. This is an annual event. 

The American Legion has been an implacable foe of communism for more than thirty five 
years. No other organization can claim such a sustained campaign of opposition to subversion 
and treason. 

The American Legion has sponsored national oratorical contests. There have been top 
debaters from our High School who have won State Championships and gone on to enter the 
national contest. 

The Legion has performed the Military Salute with the Firing Squad to our departed 
Comrades since the end of World War I to date. On Memorial Day, our Firing Squad is in 
attendance at five different cemeteries. Also, there is a parade and program at City Park. On 
Armistice Day, we also have a parade and program at City Park. 

The Child Welfare Division of the Legion has organized Junior Baseball Teams; has 
sponsored Boy Scout activities and has generally taken the lead in youth work. Each year the 
Legion sends boys to Boys State at Springfield, Illinois, which lasts one week and teaches the 
workings of the Federal, State, County and City governments. 

The Legion has many Committees, such as: Americanism-Legislative - Employment - and 
a year round Service Officer who counsels and performs many tasks for Veterans and 
Dependents, etc. 

The Legion is a tireless organization for their country, in teaching and inculcating a better 
understanding of our Constitution and Bill of Rights, 

Last but not least, the American Legion stands 

FOR GOD AND COUNTRY, WE ASSOCIATE OURSELVES TOGETHER 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 
ROY MITCHELL POST NO. 647 
DU QUQIN, ILLINOIS 


by Ted Catanzaro 
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Domestic Science Club 


The Domestic Science Club of Du Quoin was organized in October, 1906, by Miss 
Beulah Pope. Its motto is “Home Keeping Hearts are Happiest,” and its colors are Green and 
White. The charter members were - Beulah Pope, Rosamond Forester, Carrie Essick, Harriet 
Milligan, Rose Lehn, Clara Gracey, Olive Pope, Ora Ward, Belle Cunningham, Margaret Winters, 
Lily Pope, Florence Kelly, Inez Weir, Bertha Winters, Carrie Wheatley and Ellen Pope. The 
membership was increased to thirty members soon after organization and still remains at that 
number. 

The Domestic Science Club was instrumental in starting the Domestic Science Department 
in our High School and has given many gifts to that department. It helped to organize the Junior 
Domestic Science Club of Du Quoin. It has taken an active part in all civic projects in Du Quoin 
and has contributed each year to the Red Cross, Easter Egg Hunt, T, B. Association, Scouts and 
other drives. It has contributed to the Du Quoin Library and Marshall Browning Hospital at 
different times. 


Du Quoin Business and Professional women’s Club 


The Du Quoin Business and Professional Women’s club was organized in 1938 under the 
sponsorship of the Murphysboro club with Berta Rees, President and Louise Parks Couch, now 
deceased, as vice-president; its object being to protect the interests of business and professional 
women, and to aid any worthy cause in need of assistance. The club meets once each month and 
following dinner has a program centering around one of the following topics: Health and safety, 
education, vocations, public affairs, legislation, international relations, finance, news service, radio 
and television and national security. 

Its activities consist of various means of raising money which has been in the form of a 
home talent play given in 1946 which netted $2600; a decorated Easter egg hunt and bake sale for 
several years; a barbecue given in conjunction with the Registered Nurse's club at the home of 
Mrs. Norbeth Koonce; public card parties and membership donations. 

Projects of the club over the years consist of aiding the Red Cross during the war years by 
cash donations as well as sponsoring the Blood Mobile for blood plasma, furnishing soldiers kits, 
aiding War Fund Drive. Other contributions include the purchase of tuberculosis bond each year, 
books for the public library in the early years, sponsoring a boy’s attendance at a summer camp, 
and a girl to the Egyptian Music Camp; donations for the Du Quoin Disaster truck, Boy Scouts, 
Salvation Army, march of dimes, heart and cancer drives, outfitting and furnishing one of the 
rooms at the Marshall Browning Hospital, as well as the purchase of an incubator for immature 
babies and to the Business Men's Association for the Forest City Manufacturing Company 
Fund. 

The club has a membership of 40 nembers with officers as follows: 


President --- Edna South 
Vice-President --- Katherine Howdls 
Recording Secretary --- Sylvia Waymack 
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Corresponding Secretary --- Mary Van Metre 
Treasurer --- Helen Patterson 
Bulletin Editor --- Marjorie Feller 


Monday Club 


On December 10, 1917, the Monday Club was organized. The first president was Marian 
Blakeslee, Now Mrs. Dent Ferrell, Vice~President-Katherine Purdy, Secretary-Mrs, Arch Lehn, 
Treasurer-Miss Catherine Parks, now deceased Librarian-Miss Irma Allais. 

In the constitution adopted by the club, stated that the subjects for discussion shall be, 
social, literary, and civic. The Monday Club has always encouraged and supported all civic and 
cultural movements in the community as well as providing good programs for its own meetings. 
The officers now are: 


President --- Mrs. Charles Rogers Jr. 
Vice-President --- Mrs. Donald Willi 

Secretary --- Mrs. Horace Winn 

Treasurer --- Mrs, Arthur Lee 


Junior Domestic Science Club 


The Junior Domestic Science Club was organized at the home of Mrs. E. E. Thornton, 
December 8, 1933. The club was sponsored by the Senior Domestic Science club with Mrs. W. 
A. Kimmel, Mrs. Frank VanKeuren, Mrs. A. W. Essick, and Mrs. Nelson B. Layman present to 
organize. The first President of the club was Mrs. E. J. Hayes. 

Members adopted “Home is where the heart is” as the club motto and yellow and white as 
club colors. The club was primarily a social group but it has proved to be a great help to young 
home makers, through food demonstrations, lectures, on child care, and book reviews. 

For several years the Junior Domestic Science club has sponsored a girl scout troop and has 
donated funds to worthwhile organizations, as well as giving cheer to needy families at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas time. 

The following are the present officers: 


President --- Mrs. W.E. Allene 
Vice-President --- | Mrs. Howard Henderson 
Secretary --- Mrs. Julius Weitiberg 

Treasurer --- Mrs, Leland E. Henley 
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Eastern Star 


The Golden Gate Chapter 131, was organized in 1905 by Prof. J. C. Lewis, Grand Worthy 
Patron of Cairo, Illinois and Mrs. Mary E. Davenport of Chicago, as Grand Worthy Matron. 

The Charter was granted to 26 members, Miss Daisie Weaver was first Worthy Matron, 
her father, the late Green Weaver, was the first Worthy Patron. Miss Weaver was the youngest 
Worthy Matron in the Jurisdiction, Illinois, Kentucky, and Wisconsin at that time. Mrs. A. L. 
Anderson, one of Du Quoin’s teachers served as Worthy Matron and was a charter member of 
the Star, is now deceased, 

There are three charter members living -- Miss Daisie Weaver, Mrs. Sarah Love of Du 
Quoin and Mrs. Eva Scott of Chicago, Illinois. 
Present membership now is 35 with officers as follows:.: 


Worthy Matron --- Lillian Garner 
Worthy Patron --- -Vernlett Peters 
Associate Matron ---  Illetta Simpson 

Associate Patron --- Walter Kyle 
Conductress --- Irene Holmes 
Associate Conductress --- | Sarah Lou Chaplain 
Secretary --- Jessie B. Milton 
Rebecca Lodge 


Hope Rebecca Lodge #15 was instituted on March 21, 1890, by Post Grand Master, J, R. 
Miller of Caseyville, Illinois, assisted by R. W. S. Wheatley, department Grand Master and 
Martin Smith, Guardian. 

Charter members were: Sisters - Lottie B. Wheatley, Isabell Davison, 

Maggie Wheatley, Polly Flavell, Mary A. Johnson, Clara Smith, Hattie Johnson, Ruth Smith, 
Ellen Kell Kate Thimmig, ;Alice Smith, Lena Weinberg, Louella Smith, and Serepta Scawthorn, 
Brothers: R. W. S. Wheatley, Thos. W. Davison, S. J. Ross, Matt. Davison, Will Johns, W. D. 
Davidson, Jonah Flavell, Thomas Kell, John Watson, Robert Johnson, Charles Weinberg, Martin 
Smith, J. F. Weinberg, C. A. Charlton and J. W. Wheatley. 

On November 11, 1890, the special order of the evening was a debate on the question, “Is 
this a charitable institution or not?” No record was given as to the decision of the judge, but its 
records down through the years seem to prove that it is. 

Its many acts of charity and kindness to the needy and distressed range from loyal support 
of the two homes supported by the Rebecca and Odd Fellows of Illinois. The Children’s Home 
at Lincoln, Illinois and the Old Folks Home at Mattoon, Illinois down to its newest project for 
relief, 9 hospital beds, 2 wheel chairs and 6 pairs of crutches available to the people of Du Quoin. 

Officers at present are: 


Noble Grand --- Marian Cross 
Vice-Grand --- Rechuskpbifiectalary - Grace Ye~iiing Vice-Grand - Josephine 
Recording Secretary --- Grace Yehling 
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Financial Secretary --- Orena Blum 
Treasurer --- Mary Pallette 


Sunshine Club 


Sunshine Club of Du Quoin, Illinois, which was a branch of the International Sunshine 
Society, was organized March 27, 1901. The initiation fee was a promise to do a good deed. 

There were 15 charter members, two of whom are living. Mrs. R. D. Pope of California, 
and Mrs. Frank Purtill of Chicago, Mrs. D. A. Morris of Du Quoin who joined the club in April 
1901, is the only member who has been with the club for 54 years. 

Mrs. Frank Pope was the first President, Mrs. S. J. Wear, vice-president, Mrs. John 
Forester, Treasurer, and Miss Mary Higgins, Secretary. 

Some of the club’s good deeds included a contribution to the National ice fund, rest homes 
and blind babies home. Their work in Du Quoin: quilts and comforts were made for needy 
persons; a wheel chair purchased for use by invalids At Christmas time the stockings of 
unfortunate children were filled and clothing and gifts were provided for youngsters at the Du 
Quoin orphans home. Frequently the society spent an afternoon at the home to mend and sew. 
We purchased two dozen little chairs for the children there. During World War I the club assisted 
with sewing for the Rod Cross, and in knitting and hospital work. Three layettes were made for 
Belgian children. Throughout the years, the group has given to the Red Cross, the United 
Charities, and the Campfire Girls, and has purchased health bonds. One year it collected dresses 
and coats and remade them for needy children who were unable to attend school due to the lack 
of warm clothing. 

During its half century of existence, the club's personnel has changed frequently. Deaths, 
marriages, and re-location of families have left many vacancies to be filled, so as many as 100 
different women have held membership. While the club has not been able to do great things, a 
great task is always made up of innumerable little things well done. Each member in her own way 
has tried to brighten life and scatter sunshine. 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


The Du Quoin Chapter of the D. A. R. was organized September 27, 1921, by the late 
Mrs. Lillian Cranston. 

The present officers are: Regent-Mrs. Lemley Womack, Vice-Regent-Miss Ina Brown, 
Recording Secretary-Mrs. Ross Rogers, Corresponding Secretary-Mrs. H. I. Stevens, Treasurer- 
Mrs. D. A. Morris, Chaplain-Mrs. H. O. Pope, Librarian- Mrs. Bess Doolittle, Registrar-Mrs. 
Richard Ross, Historian-Mrs. E. E. McMurray. One of the Chapters annual projects is the 
presentation of “Good Citizen-ship Awards” to high school senior girls in surrounding 
communities. The awards are based on good citizenship, service, dependability, leadership, and 
patriotism. Winners are chosen by their classmates and members of the faculty and are entered in 
the State Contest in which a $100 government bond is offered as first prize. They also encourage 
the study and interest of American history by conducting history essay contests. 
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The objectives of the D.A.R. are to (1) Perpetuate the memory and spirit of the men and 
women who achieved American Independence; by the acquisition and protection of historical 
spots and the erection of monuments, by the encouragement of historical research in relation to 
the Revolution and the publication of the results: By the preservation of documents and relics 
and of the records of the individual service of Revolutionary soldiers and patriots, and by the 
promotion of celebrations of all patriotic anniversaries. (2) To carry out the injunction of George 
Washington in his farewell address to the American people - “promote as an object of primary 
importance institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge” thus developing an enlightened 
public opinion and affording to the young and old such advantages as shall develop in them the 
largest capacity for performing the duties of American citizen. (3) To cherish, maintain and 
extend the institution of American freedoms, to foster true patriotism and love of country, and to 
aid in securing for mankind all the blessings of liberty. 

The local Chapter has 26 members who meet the second Monday of each month. 
Membership in the National society is obtained through direct lineage from a soldier or patriot 
who served his country during the Revolutionary War. 


The American Legion Auxiliary 


The American Legion Auxiliary of the Roy Mitchell Post #647 of Du Quoin, was 
organized on April 8, 1922 with 25 charter members. The Unit’s Charter was granted the 
following September. 

The organizations is composed of wives, mothers, widows, and daughters of Legionnaires 
or service men, who lost their lives in the three world wars, World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean conflict. 

The local unit contributes to programs outlined by the National and State organization. It 
is a member of the 25th district group in Illinois. 

Du Quoin unit makes contributions to three hospitals in the district, the Veterans 
Administration Hospital at Marion, Anna State Hospital, and the Illinois Security hospital at 
Menard. Each year, it adopts a girl at the Normal Illinois orphanage and during the year presents 
her with various gifts, 

Funds are also contributed annually to children at the Oglesby home where a cottage is 
assigned to the Du Quoin group. 

One of the unit's principal projects each spring is to assist the Legion Post with the sale of 
veteran made poppies, the proceeds being used for rehabilitation work and to assist veterans and 
their dependents. ; 

Only a few of the Auxiliary’s charter members are still active. The Auxiliary is anxious to 
enlist new members. They share the home with the Legion on North Mulberry Street. The 
present officers are: 


President --- Mrs. John Swallers 
Vice-president --- Mrs. August Schneider 

Secretary --- Mrs. Walter Wyatt 

Treasurer --- Mrs. Gale Morse 
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Home Culture Club 


The Home Culture Club was organized in 1920 with 20 charter members. It now has a 
membership of 24. 

The purpose of the club had five points as follows: (1) The object of the club shall be to 
promote the interests of the home by careful study of the following subjects, composition of 
foods. (2) The relation by sanitation to disease and the means of excluding from the home and 
its surroundings the conditions that threaten the health of the family. (3) Architecture of the 
home, in regards to the comfort of the family and the convenience of performing the labors of 
good housekeeping. (4) The arrangement of the kitchen as a working laboratory and the utensils 
and devices useful in cookery. (5) The correct principles and best practices of domestic science, 
not only to better the home, but to reduce the labor of housekeeping. The Home Culture Club 
each year, contributes to all charitable drives, and takes an active part in the work. 

Present officers are: 


President --- Mrs. Marion Griffin 
Vice-president --- Mrs. Burnelle Guthrie 
Secretary --- Mrs. Lottie Kelly 
Treasurer = --- Mrs. Syphora Willi 

Eastern Star 


On February 7, 1898, a meeting was called to institute Du Quoin Chapter #395, of the 
order of the Eastern Star. Walter R, Kimsey, was instituting officer, Belle Kimsey, Secretary, J. 
C. West, Chaplain, and Mrs. Wykes as Marshall, all being from Tamaroa. 

Having selected Worthy Matron, Lottie B. Wheatley, was conducted to her position in the 
East, and there received the gavel. 

Mr., Edward Musselman, was first Worthy Patron, Mary E. Musselman, Associate 
Matron, Sophia Spillman, Conductress, Fannie Long, Associate Conductress, Olla Humphrey, 
Secretary, P. N. Pope, Treasurer. 

Initiation fee at the time was established at one dollar for ladies, two dollars for gentlemen, 
to be paid in advance. Dues were one dollar a year. 

The chapter's first death occurred in December 6, 1899, When W. T. Maclin passed away. 

The Chapter purchased a piano for $125, paid ten dollars to help pay the expense of 
putting in electric lights. In 1914 the Mason’s invited the Eastern Star to assist in celebration, for 
having paid off all debt on their hall. 

The Eastern Star also gave $50 to defray expenses of plumbing, also $50 for redecorating 
the hall. January 1, 1942, a new electric stove was installed. 

The Golden Jubilee celebration took place in October 1948, with Rev. J. F. Scantland as 
master of ceremonies. Those holding office at the present time are: 


Worthy Matron --- Mrs. Roy Hamilton 
Worthy Patron --- Roy Hamilton 
Associate Matron --- Mrs. Charles Kohler 
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Associate Patron --- Charles Kohler 
Secretary --- Mrs. Walter Walker 
Treasurer -- Otto Blum 


Perry County Home Bureau 


Home Bureau came to Perry County in 1939. It was a very small group, because it was 
part of the Jackson County Home Bureau. It continued to grow and in May 1947 Perry County 
officially had its own Home Bureau. 

There are three Home Bureau Units in and around Du Quoin. The one in Du Quoin is 
known by a very fitting title the “Homemakers” Mrs. Carl McMurry is chairman; Mrs. Ruth 
Hartly, vice chairman; and Mrs. Elsie Hackleman, secretary. Old Du Quoin has a very nice unit 
also, the name of their unit comes from their geographic location. Mrs. Harold Rice is chairman; 
Mrs. Lela Tuthill, vice chairman; and Mrs. Gale Morse, secretary. Mrs. Elmer Mann of this unit 
is program chairman on the County executive board. 

The third unit in this area is known as Du Quoin Community. Mrs. Ernest Plumlee is 
chairman; Mrs. Jane Hemmer, vice chairman and Mrs. Marion Wright. secretary. 

Home Bureau is adult education for any person interested in the business of homemaking. 
The material for the lessons given in home bureau comes from the University of Illinois Extension 
Service. The Perry County Home Bureau cooperates with the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the University of Illinois to bring the homemaking program to Perry County. 

The Home Adviser is a representative of the Extension Service, College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois. Acting in this capacity, she acquaints the University with the needs of the 
homemakers in her County. She is also a representative of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and is granted the government frank for official correspondence. This through the Home Adviser 
both the state and national government are working to make rural home life more efficient and 
satisfying. 


Du Quoin Woman’s Club 


Fifty two years ago there was in Du Quoin a group of women, 20 in number, who realized 
that self development should become a first duty in life. Hoping to share the benefits they could 
receive through club life, they organized a Literary Society, to be known as the Woman’s Club of 
Du Quoin. Mrs. Ella Bryden, was elected first president. 

The first records of the club are missing, but the 27 presidents who have carried forward 
the work of this organization, so that its founders might realize the fruition of their dreams, have 
seen Du Quoin Woman’s Club progress from a small literary club. It has increased its scope to 
become a unit of the State Federation, 1905, and the National Federation, 1904, whereby several 
million women direct the course of millions of dollars spent for advancemnt of living, for better 
health, scholarships and social and economic progress in a modern world. 

The club has long been regarded as one of the most outstanding in the 25th District. The 
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story of its growing up is filled with big undertakings and great civic projects, one of their most 
recent being, sponsoring scholarships to the Egyptian Music Camp. The club women are 
planning to help carry on into the future the worth while efforts of Du Quoin’s pioneer women 
leaders. 

There were 20 Charter members, with five still living, Mrs. W. W. Parks and Mrs. C. W. 
Purdy in Du Quoin. 


Present officers are: 


President --- Mrs. Charles Grills 
Vice-president --- Mrs. Arthur Philbrick 
Secretary --- Mrs. Frank Selement 
Treasurer --- Mrs. Edward Flynn 
Parliamentarian --- Mrs. T. E. Crawford 
Assistant Parliamentarian --- Mrs. George Clark 


Carpe Diem Club 1908-1955 


The Carpe Diem Club, formerly the Hallie Q. Brown Charity club. Miss Brown was an 
English teacher at Wilberforce University in Ohio. She appeared here in a Public speaking 
program in March 1908. During that visit she organized the club which was named for her. 

There were 36 members, charter members now living are, Mrs. T. 0. Thomas (shut in), 
Mrs. Sarah Love, Mrs. Jessie B. Milton, and Mrs. Ella Thompson (shut in). 

After many years it was decided to change the name of the club. Each member was to 
submit a name. The name chosen, Carpe Diem, (Improve the present day), was brought in by 
Mrs. Mary Owens, wife of letter carrier, Edward Owens. 

The first president was Mrs. Ruth L. Bennett. Following the election of Mrs. A. L. 
Anderson in 1921, as State president, Mrs. Anderson introduced the scholarship loan fund. 
Young people who had finished high school and were not able to continue education, could get a 
loan and pay back, (without interest) after they had earned it themselves. More than 200 have 
received this aid. 

Club Motto -- Lifting as we climb. Colors pink and green. The Carpe Diem Club has 
purchased the home of Mrs. Anderson to be known as the Anderson Memorial Home. 

The auxiliary is the Pollyannas. 
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Auxiliary to V.F.W. Post 513 


With the Du Quoin Post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars organized since August of 1943, many 
wives, mothers, and sisters of those whose service qualified them for membership in the V. F. W. 
Auxiliary, became greatly interested in forming a local unit. 

On March 17, 1944, in the old V.F.W. hall in the Kimmel building, they found themselves 
30 strong, ready to be instituted. Mrs. M. H. Bond, 10th District president, was on hand to 
assist with organization of the new auxiliary. A large number of guests attended from Centralia 
and Carbondale. 

Mabel Sawyer was chosen the first president. In the beginning the work of the Auxiliary 
was confined more or less to assistance of veterans and their families. Later, as the unit became 
better established, it undertook a greater variety of community service. 

They have made many contributions to worthy causes. Sponsored a scholarship to the 
Egyptian Music Camp, sponsored a Girl Scout troop, provided entertainment, holiday treats and 
cash prizes for veterans, assisted in the West Frankfort mine disaster, and donated $50 to the 
relief committee. Upon Mrs. Geral Morgan's recommendations, the auxiliary has expanded its 
contributions to cancer research and other national and local needs. 

In 1949-1950 Mrs. Wanda Felts became president, and during that year the problems of 
the returned soldier and his dependents received a great deal of time and consideration from the 
auxiliary. Generous contributions were made to national and local drives. A trust benefit was 
established that year and $50 is paid to the immediate survivor in the event of the death of an 
auxiliary member who is participating in the program. 


Present officers are: 
Eleventh President --- Mrs. Ada Crain 
Senior Vice-president --- Edith Kunze 
Junior Vice-president --- Glenna Poole 
Secretary --- Isabel Dean 
Treasurer --- Hazel Lust 
Chaplain --- Hattie Degenhardt 
Patriotic Instructor --- Marie McRoy 
Guard --- Viola Emling 
Trustees --- Kathryn Smith 
Mary McRoy 
Maude Black 
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Thursday Club 


In the early part of December, 1929, Mrs. Gerald D. Morgan, the District Chairman of 
juniors, called a meeting of those interested in joining a federated junior woman’s club. A club 
was organized under the name of Junior Woman's Club. The list of charter members included the 


following: 

Maurine Barrett Nina Ingram 
Velma Bradley Marjorie Johnson 
Mary L. Cook Pauline Kent 
Anna Lee Dowell Ina Lipe 

Maurine Duncan Margeurite Polley 
Dorothy Fleming Alice Purtill 
Florence Goddard Ernestine Spencer 
Carrie Griffith Allean St. John 
Louella Henley Flossine Wilderman 
Lottie Harriss Marjorie Willi 
Lucille Harriss Arline Yehling 
Esther Howell 


First project of the club was planning flowers on the boulevard on West Main Street. The 
following year it put up a Christmas tree in the downtown section. 

Then came the organization’s most outstanding undertaking creation of a public library 
for Du Quoin, On July 2, 1934 a library was opened on North Mulberry Street. 

Maintenance of the library was expensive and the club was kept busy with fundraising 
projects. It held card parties, food sales, tea and benefit shows, sold magazine subscriptions and 
held tag days. 

Twice the club staged benefit plays. The success of the productions prompted the club 
to sponsor “The Little Theater” in 1940. 

The library enjoyed constant growth and in 1940 the Junior Woman’s Club, with the aid 
of other local organizations, succeeded in securing public support with tax funds. 

From 1935 until the Children's Home was moved from Du Quoin, the Junior Woman's 
Club sponsored an annual tag day for its benefit. 

In 1940 until 1942 the club held a series of radio broadcasts over a Herrin station. 

In 1941 to make room for a younger group as a junior club, the Du Quoin Junior Woman's 
Club became the Thursday Club. 

The Thursday Club then sponsored organization of a Junior group, girls of high school age, 
but the new club remained intact only about two years. 

In 1947 the present Junior Woman's Club was organized, also with the Thursday Club's 
assistance. 

In 1949 the Thursday Club began giving scholarships to the Egyptian Music camp, a 
practice which it continued until 1952. 
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Each year the Club has assisted with Federation Day at the music camp. It has been active 
in support of local drives and has always contributed to federation projects. 

For the past six years the Club has sponsored a Girl Scout troop. 

This year we are sponsoring a High School student. 

One of the club’s projects this year is to assist with the Du Quoin Community 
Development Program. Our club president, Mrs. Paul Seastrom is serving as chairman of the 
beautification program. 

The present officers include 


President --- Mrs. Paul Seastrom 
Vice-President --- Mrs. Charles Benton 

Secretary --- Mrs. John Marshall 

Treasurer --- Mrs. Robert Henderson 


Fraternal Order of Eagles 


Du Quoin Aerie #779 was instituted July 17, 1904, with 63 charter members. Only one 
charter member survives. He is Brother Thomas Foster of 431 N. Pope Street. The present 
membership is 225 members. 

The Aerie owns its home at 24 - 26 West Main Street. Burned the mortgage at the 50th 
anniversary last July. The organization is a fraternal benefit and social order, striving to help all 
mankind, by aiding in charitable and civic programs and also have their own memorial foundation 
fund, which provides education, mental and dental aid to all orphans of the members who were 
lost in military service. The Grand Aerie as a whole has more than a million members. The 
present officers of the local Aerie are the following: 


Junior Past Worthy President --- Clarence E. Morgan 
Worthy President --- John L. Anheuser 
Worthy Vice-President --- Frank Holecek 
Secretary --- | Merwin Moore 
Treasurer nee Joe Kowzan 
Lion’s Club 


Members of the Lion’s Club call themselves Du Quoin’s “Biggest” on the basis of their 
accomplishments, during the organizations 17 years of existence. 
The club’s first major civic project accomplished shortly after its organization, was the 
installation of lights at Du Quoin's High School football field. Its next recent community 
betterment undertaking was the erecting of street markers at 152 intersections. Actually the club 
serves as an agency for the public co-ordinating and carrying out projects with financial aid of 
local residents. 

Each year at Christmas, it is responsible for collecting of funds for food baskets and 

distribution of such baskets to 100 deserving families. 

It has sponsored “March of Dimes” for 12 years, provides eye glasses for needy children, 
sponsors cub and Boy scout groups, and sends three youngsters to the Egyptian Music Camp 
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each year. 

The Lions have given an inhalator, a refrigerator, and a baby incubator to the Marshall 
Browning Hospital They put an all weather cinder surfacing on the public parking lot at Park 
and Mulberry Streets. 

The club was instrumental in launching a downtown Christmas decorating project two 
years ago and gave $250 toward the program. 

It took the lead in securing a municipal airport that operated west city for five years, It 
contributes to all major drives and joins civic in sponsorship of their local projects. For the past 
11 years, the club sponsored a carnival as its principal money raising program, 

Three years ago, it inaugurated the practice of selecting an annual Miss Du Quoin, 

The Lions Club was organized in 1936 under the sponsorship of the Elkville Club and with 
the assistance of C. W. Bishop of Carterville, then an international organizer. Two charter 
members are still active Ernest Reminger and Ray Provart, The club has produced one District 
Governor, Leslie Harrison who served in 1949 -1950 Another member, Howard W, Lee served 
as Zone Chairman, and is now Deputy Governor. Officers serving now are: 


President --- George Berg 
1st Vice-President --- C. D. Brown 
2nd Vice-President — R.N. Crouch 
3rd Vice-President --- Harold Palmer 
Secretary --- John Reminger Jr. 
Treasurer --- R. S. Eisen 
Tail Twister --- Raymond Dennis 
Lion Tamer --- Delmar Owens 


Eastern Star Lodge No. 27 


Eastern Star Lodge No. 27 Free and Accepted Masons, of Du Quoin, was granted a Charter 
from the Grand Lodge sitting in session at Moline, Illinois on October 10, 1878. 

This Charter named A. J. Leonard as Worshipful Master, C. A. Ricks Senior Warden and 
G. A. Weaver, Junior Warden. The warrant gave this lodge jurisdiction over Du Quoin or within 
five miles thereof. Since that time the territory formerly held by the now defunct Smooth Ashler 
Lodge #66 of Elkville, has been given to the Du Quoin lodge. During the early 20’s this lodge had 
a membership of 100 and its Worshipful Master was the late Rev. P. W. Alstork, who at that 
time was pastor of Smith Memorial A.M.E. Zion Church. Rev. Alstork was later elected Bishop 
of the A.M.E. Zion connection. 

The present membership is 26 and its officers are as follows: Vallie F. Sanders, Worshipful 
Master; Henry Wynn, Senior Warden; George L. Simpson, Junior Warden; Vernelot Peters, 
Secretary; Calvin Partee, Treasurer; William Cunningham, Chaplain; Laurence Clemens, Tyler; 
Walter Walls, Senior Deacon; Orlando Scott, Junior Deacon; Robert Simpson, Senior Steward, 
and Robert Gray, Junior Steward. 

This lodge contributes to two special Grand Lodge Funds, one of which gives an annual 
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scholarship to the senior of any high school in the State winning in an Essay contest; the other 
fund maintains a home for aged Masons and Order of Eastern Stars in Rock Island, Illinois. 


Beta Pi Chapter 


Beta Pi Chapter of Beta Sigma Phi was founded in November 1937. The following were 
charter members: 


Mrs. T. P. Duncan Miss Gladys Chamness 
Mrs. W. G. Theobald Miss Celeste Cook 
Mrs. Elmo McElroy Miss Virgie Jackle 
Miss Jac McGenagil Miss Florence Baird (Director) 
On February 15, 1938 they were joined by the following members: 
Mrs. William Booker Mrs. Merrill Ward 
Mrs. Harvey Hungate Mrs. Val Statlar 
Mrs. Ray Holloway Ruth Duncan 


Beta Pi is one of 4,000 active chapters. 

In Beta Sigma Phi Sorority, Life, Learning, and Friendship are all exemplified in a broader 
expression of Social, Cultural, and Service interests. 

Present officers are: Mrs. Dorothy Gallmeister, President; Mrs. Dorothy Alongi, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Marjorie Fdlor, Secretary; and Mrs. Hattie Putnick, Treasurer, The chapter has 
22 members and meets twice each month. 


Mrs. Catherine Crouch is Director. 


Xi Alpha Xi Chapter 


Xi Alpha Xi Chapter of Beta Sigma Phi was founded on October 28, 1947. The following 
were charter members. 


Nora Hardin Maurine Theobald 
Catherine Crouch Josephine Graves 
Ethel Cook Marguerite Holloway 
Pauline Stotlar Dorothy Van Gundy 
Eileen Sheehan Grace Toler 

Arline Teabeau Gladys Chamness 
Cholo Brock Ruth Huie 


Florence Baird, Director 
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Xi Alpha Xi Chapter is the Exlemplar Chapter of Beta Pi Officers are: 


Mrs. Rose Dirler, President 

Mrs. Faye Williams, Vice-President 
Mrs. Elsie Foster, Secretary 

Mrs. Cecelia Knetzger, Treasurer 
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K. CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AND ENTERTAINMENT 


The earliest real cultural development was The Young Ladies Seminary founded in 1852 and 
located on the hill south of the present Shooks Market. This was organized by a Boston Mass. 
Ladies Society for the promotion of Christian Education. The cornerstone was laid in 1853 and 
the building was completed in 1855. Many of its first teachers were from Massachusetts. 
Eastern capital promoted this school and many girls came from the East to go to school. It was 
closed at the end of the term in 1892. In 1898 it was destroyed by fire For years it housed the 
first orphanage and afterwards was more or less of a picnic spot. 

There was an earlier school, Locust Hill Academy, founded by Benejah L. Roots and 
located on the Kimzey farm on the south edge of Tamaroa. This school was preserved by the 
courage and perseverance of Joseph R. Harker and John B. Ward, two of our earliest and most 
prominent educators. 

A growing community brought a need for schools and the first was built in 1834 on land 
now owned by Wm. Davison. 

Joseph H. Harker, our most prominent educator was a coal miner having been forced to 
quit school at 11 years of age to go to work. He was born in 1853. He worked till 1873 and a 
vacancy came in our colored school and Mr. J. B. Ward urged him to prepare himself to teach this 
room. Teaching was his chosen work, and with the help of John B. Ward, he kept on working 
and studying (mostly at night) and got his A. B. degree; then his masters, and in 1823 his Ph. D. 
In June of the same year, he became President of the Female Academy in J acksonville, Illinois. 
Earlier he had refused the presidency of Blackburn College at Carlinville, Illinois. 

Mr. John B. Ward was also a great educator, but did not prepare himself to be a teacher. 

For entertainment, in the early days we had Neighbors Opera House (above Jones Drugs,) 
Browning Opera House, where the Jasecko apartments are now, and the Majestic where the 
Studebaker showrooms are now. Some of the finest road shows played here for several years in 
the Majestic. First run shows would then come into Du Quoin for one and two night stands. 

Naturally we produced our amount of talented people. Early came Tom Yancey known as 
Preach, and then Bill Keigley. Then came George Curtis and Billie Plumlee. Both Curtis and 
Plumlee had their stock companies and played show circuits which we were on. 

No history could be written of entertainment without telling of the late Marlin Hurt, our 
most prominent showman. Show work came naturally for the Hurt family, but Marlin went 
farther than any of the rest. In early days of radio he was one of the Tom, Dick and Harry Radio 
team out of Chicago. Then California called him and he went west and put on the celebrated 
Beulah radio show which was a wonderful success. He did this show till the time of his death. 

Next came the movies and the coming from Indiana of Tom Reid and Ted Yemm who 
opened our first picture show in the Neighbors opera house, and later called it The Lyric. Mrs. 
Sam Hurt (Cenia Yancey), still living here, did much of the singing in this early movie house. In 
time, W. R. Hayes joined in with Reid and Yemm, and from this combination came our Grand 
Theater and in time a circuit of shows in Southern Illinois which were sold to Fox Midwest, 

Then came a movie house, on the West Side, opened and operated by the Fiorino family, 
This show is still going and is still run by the Fiorino family. 
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In time came The Du Quoin State Fair, opened and conducted by Mr. W. R. Hayes, and 
to which each year comes the country’s leading talent. Over 25 years this fine type of 
entertainment has been brought to the people of Southern Illinois for a ten day session. 

The grounds of the Du Quoin State Fair are of the finest to be found. Fishing is good, the 
picnic spots are always full, and the drives are one of our community show places. 

Next came the Du Quoin School of Music conducted by Mr. A. T. Atwood and this has 
been a wonderful thing for many of our youngsters. The music camp, located at the Du Quoin 
State Fairgrounds, came into existence in the summer of 1942, when a small group of high school 
band members and their instructor, A. T. Atwood enjoyed a six day vacation at Giant City Park, 
in Southern Illinois. From this small nucleus has grown the present Egyptian Band Camp, but 
with the introduction of orchestra the second year and chorus the third year, the name was 
changed to the Egyptian Music Camp. 

The first year at Giant City State Park, the camp was set up in a tent. A storm struck one 
night, and the tent disappeared, leaving clothing and instruments, and other personal effects 
strewn about. Luckily there were no casualties, but the tornado put the camp in the news 
headlines, and gave it a lot of publicity. The second and third years were also spent at Giant 
City with the sessions lasting two weeks each summer. The number of students attending camp 
now was increasing by leaps and bounds. 

At the end of the fourth year, it became apparent that larger and improved facilities would be 
needed for the rapidly growing camp. Since the state could not see its way to improve the 
facilities of Giant City Park, the energetic A. T. Atwood, who even then was prominently known 
among Illinois musicians, sought another place. It was in this year, 1946, that the camp was 
moved to its present site, the Du Quoin State Fairgrounds, Du Quoin, Illinois when the late W. 
R. Hayes offered facilities for the camp there. 

Since the war had held up the construction of the grandstand, the Egyptian Music Camp 
had its headquarters the first year in Du Quoin, in the Hayes Fair Acre Stables. The race horses 
were shipped to various parts O£ the United States and students and faculty of the Egyptian 
Music Camp moved in, after a thorough cleaning of the building, one the most elaborate of its 
kind in the nation. 

In the three weeks time for preparation, the hayloft was converted into dormitories, the 
large and beautiful center space into a cafeteria, and the stalls into practice and rehearsal rooms. 
All worked out smoothly until two students proved to be allergic to horses. 

In 1947 the grandstand was still not completed, so the new and unused Livestock 
Exhibition Hall, commonly known as the “hog barn,” was used to house the Egyptian Music 
Camp. Dormitories, a stage, a cafeteria, and rehearsal rooms w ere set up inside the massive 
building. Where, in the summer of 1947, beautiful music from leading high school musicians was 
being heard, now comes the squeals of the pride of the swine kingdom. 

In 1948 the million dollar grandstand was completed and the Egyptian Music Camp moved 
in. The camp has been using the site since that time. Since moving to Du Quoin, the camp has 
had four one-week, sessions each summer and has become nationally known for its curriculum, 
for its outstanding faculty, and for its setting in the thousand acres of beautifully landscaped 
grounds. 
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The new grandstand has ample facilities and plenty of room. The large area on the first 
floor, where during the Fair, exhibits of all kinds are located, is used for dormitories, with the girls 
using the north wing and the boys using the south. Two large exhibition rooms just off the main 
corridor are used for the kitchen and cafeteria. Plenty of space for practice and rehearsal rooms is 
available. 

The covered stage in front of the grandstand provides ample space for programs and 
performances of all kinds, The 10,000 seat capacity of the grand stand is more than adequate to 
accommodate the crowds which attend the programs given by the students each week. 

The Egyptian Music Camp now has four major subjects - band. chorus, piano, and 
orchestra, In addition students may take instruction in art, dramatic, baton twirling, dance band, 
conducting, theory, piano and dancing. 

During these years of growing up we have had many bands and orchestras and in the line 
up of names the same names appear often but none more than that of Charles Archibald who has 
been called “Mr. Bandmaster.” 

Two other prominent names are those of Mr., Charles Rogers Sr., and his son Charles 
Rogers Jr. Both had bands and orchestras, bearing their names. 

Among the early bands named in the The Centennial Call were Thorwells Concert Band 
who had its heyday in 1896. At Centennial time Mr, Thorwell was still living at the age of 93. 

Then came the "West Side Band,” the Du Quoin Concert Band, and Rogers Military Band. 
We had a young Drum and Bugle Corps and the Roy Mitchell Post of The American Legion 
brought this city a State Championship drum and bugle corps competition in 1932. 

Du Quoin has long been a city of Fairs: Street carnivals and Chautauquas were early hits. 

In 1866, Centers Garden was opened on North Division Street by Andrew Jackson Center 
and drew visitors from miles around. 

In 1873 a State Fair was held here by several counties but did not last long, 

Later in spite of the muddy streets a carnival or street Fair was held every year, A portion of 
Main Street was blocked off for these fairs, booths were put up in alleys and on Main Street was 
a Ferris wheel and other kind of rides. 

Later a five day Chataqua was held in the City park. 

Now we have our school bands. They constitute a part of the school work and many a 
lucky boy and girl will realize in days to come how much they have meant to them. 

Also born and reared in Du Quoin and still a Perry County taxpayer, Leon Kirkpatrick (a 
local colored boy) is one of the well known concert pianists in this country. He made his debut. 
in Chicago in 1943 and is now considered by many to be the foremost exponent of his race on the 
piano. 
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L. CONTRIBUTION OF THE DU QUOIN COMMUNITY IN THE MAJOR WARS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The City of Du Quoin and the surrounding community in it its history of every one 
hundred years according to collectable data has sent men into the Armed Services for at least five 
major conflicts. Sources of information were not available for accurate information regarding 
contributions of the Du Quoin Community for the conflicts prior to the Civil War, except that 
five members of the Revolutionary Army were known to have lived in Du Quoin. Their names 
and a brief background are given below: 

Colonel John (Jack) Pyle, buried on Blue Bell Island with wife, Mary White, and son, 

Rufus. Once knighted by King George of England, Owned land where Du Quoin now is 

he didn’t like railroad across land so sold it for almost nothing to Chester A. Keyes. 

Lewis Wells, farmer and surveyor, buried in McElvain Cemetery with wife, the former 

Elizabeth Bates. Helped lay out the Illinois Central Railroad. Born 1750. Died 1846. 

John Bain 

Leonard Lipe, little known about them except that they lived in Du Quoin and figured in 

early history. 

John Murphy, lived in Du Quoin, later moved to Murphysboro and died there. 

Murphysboro named for him. 

The collectors of this information were unable to obtain from the Draft Board any information as 
the number of conscripts, enlistees and volunteers from the Du Quoin Community as the records 
of the Draft Board were not classified according to Townships or Communities but dealt with the 
County as a whole. From the beginning of World War I through the Korean War 57 members of a 
community comprised of a population over 10,000 sacrificed and gave their most for the price of 
liberty. On record there are fifty-seven gold star men in this community and of those fifty seven 
gold star men a goodly number lost their lives in actual combat further dedicating their lives for 
the blessings of freedom. The women of the community were well represented in the Waves, 
Wacs, Spars, Nurses Corps, Red Cross and the Salvation Army. The Auxiliaries of the Veterans 
Organizations in the Community contributed their shares by making their presence felt in the 
surrounding Veterans Hospitals and doing their bit by cheering up the daily routine of the 
patients. 

For those who were fighting the war on the home front, they contributed their share by 
meeting their quotas on Bond Issues well ahead of time. Several certificates and citations being 
issued to prominent members of the community for their untiring efforts in promoting the Bond 
Issues. The Coal Miners’ toiled seven days a week and the “E” for efficiency flag was awarded 
to all of them who were engaged in production for the World War II effort. The Farmers of the 
Community worked day and night to feed the sons whom they had sent overseas. 

The Railroad Facilities of the City of Du Quoin are one of the most extensive in Southern 
Illinois and during the World War II effort more coal was shuttled through the Du Quoin Yard 
than any other Southern Illinois town demonstrating that when it had to be done Du Quoin could 
do it. 


? 
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M. LEST WE FORGET 


The drug business dates back in Du Quoin history for over 95 years. The oldest store on 
record was opened by Allan Clark Brookings in 1860. There was an earlier store operated by 
White and Lehn but no records are available. 

The Brookings family came from Pennsylvania in 1855 and ran a dry goods store on N. 
Division Street. The father ran the dry goods store till 1865 when the younger son Wm. took 
over the management, He remained sole owner till 1917, the time of his death. The W. Hooey 
and Dave Morriss who had been clerks there bought the business and ran it till 1946. 

Arthur Angel had clerked for Mr. Brookings for years and at his death, bought the store and 
ran the store till ill health forced him to quit two years ago, 

Now we have Biancos (The Morris Brothers), Jones Drug (Harvey Hicks), Grand Pharmacy 
(operated by Dr. T. B. Kelly, Mrs. L. R. Kelly and Mrs. J. W. Croessmann) and Brocks 
Walgreen (operated and owned by Hiley Brock, Any business with that long a history ina 
community has had a great influence on that community’s life. 

On the west side of the railroad we have John Maclins Drug Store, This was originally W. 
W. Parks Store and till Mr. Parks went into the banking business he and Mrs. Parks had run this 
drug store. 

Thills green house was the first green house in Southern Illinois. It was the first in Tamarea, 
but in 1907 Mr. Thill moved it to Du Quom where it is now on N. Washington. 

Later Mr. Erwin opened a Florist Shop on South Washington next door to the present 
Looney and Bell Sinclair Station. 

Seventy-four years ago Louis Zoeckler came to Du Quoin from St. Louis and apprenticed 
himself to the Kraft Wagon shop on E. Main where the Economy store stands to learn 
blacksmithing, tool making and wagon building. By frugal living he saved enough to buy part 
interest in the shop, Mr. Louis Zoeckler is still alive and when weather and his health permits, he 
can be seen going back and forth to town. 

In 1884 Mose Martin opened his bakery and later it was run by his son Lawrence In 1905 
this was sold to Frank Theobald, This is still conducted by the Theobald family. 

Geiger’s Bakery has housed a baker shop many years. Wm. C. Geiger, father of Frank and 
Wm. Geiger having had his bakery there. Frank Geiger, present owner is a baker fine 
watchmaker - engraver and a talented musician, 

The Elihu Onstoct building, corner of Main and Mulberry has for over 90 years housed a 
hardware store, Louis Gremmel’s is located there now. 


Now lets walk down Main Street from Washington and list the changes: 
) 


Was | Wheatley Photograph Sho 
Was 
| 
Was 
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Bert Haines Tin Store 


Illinois Brokerage Was _ | 3 stores - National Bank, McCreery Millinery and 
Brock Groce 


Light Office Was John Yehling Furniture 
Marion Teague later D. T. Marlow’s Mercantile 


Was John J. Higgins Jeweler 


as 


a 


S 


Maclin Drug Was |W.W. ParksDrg 
W. 


as | 1st J. Fritz butcher shop, 2nd clothing store, 3rd 


Chief restaurant (Kelly and 
Popham 


Next door east of Rosies Cafe Was 


Was Saloon and restaurant 


Model Clothing Store 


2 


Hindman Hardware P. D. Mifflin Mercantile Co. 


M. Werners Restaurant (owned and run by several through the 
ears 


West end of Bank 
Du Quoin State Bank 
A and P Store Wards Livery Stable (later Edgar Davis 

Dr. Duff's Office [Was |Laundry  C‘“‘CSC*™*C‘*C 
Sims cleaning Shop 
Sportmens Center 
Dennis Jewel 
Jones Drug 


|RosiesCafe 
| Hindman Hardware | 
|WestendofBank 
|Du Quoin State Bank | 
|AandP Store 
|Dr. Duff's Office 
| Sims cleaning Shop | 
| Sportmens Center| 
[Dennis Jewelry 
JJonesDrug 
Was 
| Sanitary Market 
|Brocks Walgreen | 
[Friedmans 
|Friedmans 
|BandBo 
|D.X. Station 
|SchenksGarage | 
| Township High School ___| 
|Huies Auto 
| James Sawyer Barber Shop _| 
|FoxRestaurant_ | 
|LotnexttoComer | 
[Kennedy Studio 
|Daileys 
|WholesaleHouse | 


Sanitary Market far back A. N Kingsbury C. E. Kelly Market. 


High School Was 
Huies Auto 
James Sawyer Barber Shop _| Was 
Fox Restaurant 
Lot next to Corner Was S. T. Ring Photograph Shop 
Kennedy Studio 
Daileys Was 
Was 


The present site of the Post office was a two story house owned by David Haywood. 
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N. DATES TO REMEMBER IN OUR HISTORY 


1799 First Settler came to Perry Coun 
1803 Jarrold Jackson built a toll bridge over the Little Mudd 


1818 Slavery was outlawed in Illinois by State Constitution 
1832 -1833 | County record show many names of Revolutionary patriots 


1834 First school built on land owned by William Davison. 
1844 Old Du Quoin Post Office opened. Chester Keyes, Sr. 1st Postmaster. 
1846 Old Du Quoin was laid out as a village. 


1851 | Female Seminary was started in Old Du Quoin. Cornerstone laid in 1853 and 
completed in 1855. Last school term there 1892 
1851 Railroad through Du Quoin was chartered. 


1853 | The move from Old Town to our present town site. Mr. G. S. Smith helped in making 
the move possible by lending money and his credit plans. 


1853_| Present city of Du Quoin laid out by C. Keyes, Sr. and Isaac Metcalf. 
1853_| City Park given us by Mr. Keyes also the land for John B. Ward School. 


1853 | Railroad in Du Quoin was finished. 


1853 | First Depot was built 


1854 | First mercantile store opened by G. S. Smith. The building being brought from Old Du 
Quoin on runners. This was a general merchandise store. 


1855 | First shaft mine in Illinois was sunk near St. Johns, Illinois. First experimental use for 
coal for fuel was made. 


1857 | Saw many churches opened in this vicinity. The oldest is the Paradise Baptist church. 
However 1857 saw several more open. 


1860 | First bank opened by Mr. C, S. Smith, called The Exchange Bank and located on site of 
present Du Quoin State Bank, Soon after Mr. Hy. Horn, Sr. opened the second bank 


in site of present Bianco Drug Store. and then came First National in site where ILlinois 
Brokerage is now. In early 1860’s S. J. Ross Feed store opened where Crouch Electric 
is now. 


The founding of the A. J. Blakeslee Foundry Co. Here the jet pump was invented, 
Opening of the Higgins Fly Company in its present site by J. J. Higgins. Mr. Higgins 
invented and patented the first watch cleaning machine ever made in this country but 
was never able to market it too well. In 1869 on the east wall of the store the big clock 
was put in and for this Mr. Higgins built the pendulum. 
John B. Ward School built on its present site. First school burned, second built in 1888 
and remodeled in 1937. No records available as to when Mr. Ward’s name was given 
this school. Growing community brought other schools in rapid succession. 
Sinking a mine in St. Johns, W. P. Halliday found salt and our salt works became a real 
business and remained so until eastern capital sent salt in barrel lots to St. Johns and 
sold it for 4O cents a barrel causing this business to cease. Along about this time came 
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the first bridge over Big Muddy near De Soto and was the first place fortified in this 
part of the state. When the concrete bridge was built there in 1902 it was the longest 
concrete bridge in the world. Bridge builders who came to us at that time and stayed 
were the Lilly, Holloway, Love and Marmaduke families. 

1929 | saw the establishment of a C. C. C. camp here that was later moved to Murphysboro. 
Things moved along well till about 1933 mines commenced to slacken. United Electric 
(one of the largest) moved much equipment to Kentucky to take advantage of barge 
shipping. 


1954 | Closing of the Majestic mine was really a blow. 


0 TOWN OF MINE 


O TOWN OF MINE 

O TOWN OF MINE 
WHATE’ER YOU START 
YOU FINISH FINE. 


EACH NIGHT AND DAY 

YOU'LL HEAR ME SAY 

YOU'RE THE BEST TOWN IN THE WORLD, 
0 TOWN OF MINE" 


To be sung to the air of Sweet Adeline. 


Dr. E. C. Harriss Leader 
Mrs. Gussie Rogers Accompanist. 
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O. THE BENCH AND BAR OF DU QUOIN, ILLINOIS 


When the town of Du Quoin was established in 1853, Dr. G. T. Wall located here and added 
some subdivisions to the city known as George T. Wall’s Addition and G. T. Wall’s Addition. 
Dr. Wall’s son, George Willard Wall, was then a young man who afterwards attended the 
University of Michigan Law School and upon graduation returned to Du Quoin to practice law. 
He later became Judge of our Circuit court and was also a renowned Appellate Court Judge. 
Many opinions written by Judge Wall established precedents in Illinois law. On the circuit bench 
beginning about 1882 Judge Wall was associated with Judges Amos Watts and William H. 
Synder. Then in the late nineties Honorable Benjamin B. Burroughs also became one of the 
circuit judges. Judge all continued to serve until about 1900 and other associate judges with him 
were judges A. S. Wilderman, William Hartzell, and Marlin W. Schaefer. For many years during 
Judge Wall’s service on the bench and extending almost to the time of his death, Judge Wall was 
Chairman of the State Board of Law Examiners. Many of the most prominent lawyers in the 
State today took their examination for admission to the bar under Judge Wall’s direction. Judge 
Wall was also successful in business and he left a large estate. 

The following Du Quoin lawyers became Judges of the County Court, namely, Judge R. 
W. S. Wheatley, Benjamin W. Pope M. C. Cook, Louis B. Kelly, June Van Keuren, and Judson 
E. Harriss. Judge Wall often presided in Cook County Circuit Court and Judge Wheatley, Judge 
Van Keuren and Judge Judson E. Harriss were often called to preside in Cook County Court and 
in addition to the service in the county court, Judge Judson E. Harriss presided in the Probate 
Court of Cook County much of the time in the years 1952 and 1953, especially after the death of 
Judge Waugh. When Judge William F. Waugh, probate Judge of Cook County, died on March 6, 
1953, another downstate judge tried to take over the position as presiding judge in that court 
although Judge Harriss was selected to fill the vacancy by the Probate Clerk. The contest as to 
who would preside in Probate Court and fill the vacancy until the following election was given 
wide publicity in the papers of this State, especially and the matter was decided by the Supreme 
Court which held that Judge Judson E. Harriss had the right to preside at stated times by 
appointment of the Probate Clerk. During the year 1953 Judge Judson E. Harriss also served as 
President of the Illinois, County, and Probate Judges’ Association. 

Other prominent members of the bar of this City over the years have been Attorneys I. 
R. Spilan, George W. Elstun, Dempsey Fountain and his brother, “Offie” Fountain, Bert Reid, 
Nelson B. Laymen, George W. Dowell, Howard E. Kimmel, L. A. Cranston, L. P. Harris, C. E. 
Kimmel, Charles N. Miller, F. Mark Miller, and Ralph Kenneth Peek. Honorable Bert Reid 
located in the State of Oklahoma where he became a Lieutenant Governor of that State. He 
afterwards moved to Alaska where he became a Federal Judge. Honorable Archer Wheatley, a Du 
Quoin boy, became a Chancellor at Jonesboro, Arkansas. Attorney Dwight Ward Croessmann 
located in Chicago where he is now a member of a prominent law firm. 

Attorney Eugene Wyman located in Los Angeles, California, and has become a prominent 
member of a law firm in that city. 

The City Court of the City of Du Quoin was established in 1909. Judge Benjamin W. 

Pope was elected as its first judge and he served that court until his death in 1923 and Harry 
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Barrett was elected Clerk with him and ho also served until his death. Judge L. P. Harriss 
succeeded Judge Pooe and served for many years and Judge Ralph K. Peek is the present City 
Court Judge. 
Judge Benjamin W. Pope was a fine student of the law and he was the author of Pope’s 

“Legal Definitions”. Attorney Leslie A. Cranston Compiled a two volume work entitled 
“Cranston’s Instruction to Juries” and he was also author of “Indictments and Informations”. 

About fifty years ago a great group of our prominent citizens gave a fine performance in 
Neighbor’s Opera House entitled “The Old Fashioned School” In the performance Mr. Charles 
C. Breed recited a parody on the poem “Excelsior” in which one paragraph concerned the lawyers 
of Du Quoin as follows? 


“Judge Wall has gone to Chicago 
Judge Wheatley's gone there too, 
They took all the law Du Quom had with them, 
So what?s Bert Reid goin' to do. 


eal 


Excelsior 
Judge George W. Wall and Judge Judson E. Harriss have appeared and Presented arguments 


before the United States Supreme Court at Washington. Judge June G. Van Keuren is now a 
member of the State Commerce Comissission and has offices in Springfield and Chicago. 
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P. DU QUOIN CHARACTERS AND ANECDOTES 


One reason we have such wide streets and good shade trees in Du Quoin is that Chester A. 
Keyes at the very beginning of the city owned a newspaper and he and a Mr. Metcalf added 
some sub-divisions to the city and Mr. Keyes constantly urged the laying out of broad streets 
and plenty of shade trees lining all streets on both sides. With reference to broad streets and 
shade trees the late President Warren G. Harding referred to this in a meeting I had with the 
President at the White House about the year 1921 or 22. I was introduced to President Harding 
by his Secretary George Christian and that incident was that Mr. Christian told the President that 
I was from Du Quoin, Illinois, the President seized my arm and said “Oh, wait a minute, if you 
are from Du Quoin, you must know my cousins, the Popes,” and I stated that I did and I lived on 
the same street on which his Uncle Frank and Aunt Debbie lived, and Harding then said, “Well, 
you must live on Washington Street then” and I said, “Oh yes, on South Washington” and Mr. 
Harding then told me that he had never visited in Du Quoin as some of the members of his family 
had done, but that he intended to visit Du Quoin the following summer on his return to 
Washington from the Pacific Coast. And he told of the affection that he and his parents and his 
sister, Abbie, had for Du Quoin. He related how he had seen many pictures of Washington Street 
in Du Quoin, which was such a broad street with those large stately arched elms across the street 
and he told of his longing to visit Du Quoin himself. That following summer President Harding 
addressed the Rotary Convention in St. Louis and then made his trip to the Pacific Coast but 
unfortunately he died while in San Francisco and never realized his wish of visiting Du Quoin. 

About the year 1858, Abraham Lincoln stopped at Du Quoin on an Illinois Central train 
as he was on his way south to Jonesboro for one of his famous debates with Stephen A. Douglas. 
Many Du Quoin residents and admirers of Lincoln called on him at the train and he delayed the 
train because of his desire to visit with people of Du Quoin. 

In 1916, Frank O. Lowden, then a Congressman, became a candidate for Governor of 
Illinois. He discussed his plans for his campaign with Harry B. Ward and myself and he told us 
that he wished to make the opening speech of his campaign at Du Quoin. Lowden often spoke of 
his affection for Du Quoin and for Egypt. He stated that Southern Illinois, Known as Egypt, 
was settled by the “cavaliers of the Sunny South” who met here face to face with the Puritans of 
New England and their mingling has produced a well nigh perfect type of man. 

Du Quoin has been fortunate over the years in having produced many remarkable and 
especially witty characters. All of them loved a good joke and old time citizens relish the stories 
concerning the late Joe Pyle, Caesar Beem, Sebern Parker, Uncle John A. Bowlin, Shalon 
Anderson, W. E. Brooking and Joe Soloman, (both of whom were former mayors of our city), 
Chester A. Keyes Jr., and many others. One of the early favorite stories concerning Joe Pyle 
was the incident in the early nineties when a “road show” came to town and the leading lady and 
another actress and an actor all came and sat at a restaurant table where Mr. Pyle was a waiter. 
Joe asked his customers what they would have and the little leading lady of the troupe looked up 
at him and asked "Well, my man, have you got some real nice, good, tender, juicy beef steak"? 

Joe replied, “Why lord no, if I had, I would eat it myself .” 
About the turn of the century more than fifty years ago the City of Du Quoin installed its 
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first water system, constructed a tall stand pipe on West Park Street, a network of water mains 
along the streets all over the city. The water pipes were the spiral type used in irrigation but 
they would not stand the pressure from the tall stand pipe. Mr. Pyle had been appointed 
inspector of the system for the city and when the water pipes began leaking and seeping up 
through the soil, the city refused to accept the system. This brought on a law suit in Circuit 
court and Joe Pyle, of course, was a witness for the city relating to the leaking pipes and when on 
the witness stand he was asked by one of the attorneys for the plaintiff if he found any leaks and 
where were the most leaks, and Joe replied, “Where there was the most pipe.” 

On one occasion Joe Pyle dropped into Frank Porter’s barber shop on East Main Street 
and sat visiting with Mr. Porter and his two barbers and there were no other customers It was a 
dark, dreary and rainy day and Joe walked to the front glass door looking out onto the muddy 
street, not a word was being said, and quietly, Frank Porter stooped over low and stealthily crept 
up behind Mr. Pyle and suddenly pinched the calf of his leg and barked like a dog,. and it startled 
Joe so much that he jumped against the plate glass door and Frank Porter doubled up in laughter 
and said, “You thought it was a dog, didn’t you?,” and Joe replied, “Yes, and I haven’t changed 
my mind a darned bit either.” 

On another occasion Joe Pyle and a number of his old friends gathered in front of the 
famous Woodbine Saloon and one of the party said that Joe was always an expert in guessing the 
weight of live stock and he wondered if Joe could guess the weight of men as well. Joe began 
guessing at the weight of those around him and was accurately guessing their weights, when the 
late Robbie Dry walked up and asked Joe what guess he would make as to his weight. There 
stood Robbie Dry with his roly-poly body and his short bowed legs and his round fat stomach, 
and Joe looked him over from head to feet and then said, “well, I never guessed at anything quite 
in that shape before.” 

The late John A. Bowlin was a familiar figure on the streets of Du Quoin with his high silk 
hat and his long flowing white beard. Mr. Bowlin had never had any schooling and really was an 
illiterate, but in the early nineties he was elected to the Legislature from this district. Mr. Bowlin 
had often heard the House of Representatives referred to as “the lower house” and it is said that 
when he reached Springfield and went to the State House that he wandered down the stairway 
into the basement of the building and when he asked where the Legislature was, an attendant 
directed him to the third floor of the building but Uncle John replied, “No, I was elected to the 
lower house.” 

One day shortly after Uncle John left the State House with another member who asked 
Uncle John “What is the population of Perry County? ,” and Uncle John replied “well, mostly 
post oak and white oak, a little black jack and hickory.” 

During the course of the session of the Legislature Mr. Bowlin noticed that many bills for 
appropriations for universities and colleges were being made and he also noticed that almost all of 
the appropriations were for Chicago and northern Illinois schools and colleges. Mr. Bowlin, 
being from Southern Illinois, decided to have his bill provide for an appropriation for Ewing 
College located north and east of Du Quoin in Franklin County. Ewing College was a sectarian 
school and was supported by a religious denomination and, of course, the State could not make 
an appropriation for it. Some of the members of the Legislature hated to hurt Mr. Bowlin’s 
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feelings by having his bill defeated by vote, so one of the members offered to consult Mr. Bowlin 
about the matter and try to induce him to withdraw the bill. This man called Uncle John aside 
and told him "Mr. Bowlin, I would like to tell you a few things about that school which I don’t 
believe you know. In the first place do you know that Ewing College maintains a curriculum?" 
To this Uncle John replied, “Why they don’t, do they?” Then the friend said, “yes, and they 
also have semesters there.” Uncle John then replied, “why you don’t say.” He was then told 
“but now, Mr. Bowlin, confidentially I want to tell you that this is a co-ed school and they 
actually make those young men and women matriculate before they can enter college.” To this 
uncle John said, “Oh my lord!” “T’ll just go and withdraw the bill.” This ended the matter 
without taking a vote on the bill and hurting Mr. Bowlin’s feelings. 

The year 1896 was the year of the campaign between McKinley and Bryan for President; 
all summer and fall there had been republican and democratic rallies with may torch light parades 
and on the night of the election in November partisans of both sides packed into Neighbors 
Opera House (the hall over the present Jones Drug Store) to hear the returns of the election as 
they were brought in by telegrams. The late Chester Clark was a vary ardent democrat and he 
attended the meeting sure of Bryan’s election. Chester had saddled his mule which he rode to 
town and hitched to a rack next to Onstott’s Hardware Store at the corner of Mulberry and Main 
Streets. At the Opera House the telegrams came flowing in showing that McKinley was leading 
Bryan and finally it was shown that Bryan had conceded the election to McKinley. The 
enthusiastic republicans rushed out to celebrate and they quickly organized a band and many men 
and boys began firing roman candles as they marched down Main street toward the east. Chester 
Clark disappointed over the defeat of Bryan, rushed to see about his mule. The band was making 
so much noise and the fireworks shooting into the sky, the mule had lunged onto the hitching rack 
and as Chester reached him he was hanging over the rack with one leg and Mr. Clark jerked his 
mule back off the rack and kicked him soundly in the stomach and yelled “stand up there and 
take it, you ain’t any better that I am.” 

Over the years in political campaigns many prominent men made speeches from the stage 
in the old Neighbor’s Opera House; among them were Governor Fifer, known as “Private Joe,” 
and Governor Richard Oglesby, known as “Uncle Dick,” and General John A, Logan, and the late 
Governor Charles S. Deneen. 
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My Impressions and Recollections of ABC by Ethel Swayne Sanford 


After an era of good times brought on by the good work that our mines had provided came 
then a slowing down. Men were laid off, and having to eat, families were moved and we began to 
go down. 

In early 1954, Majestic, our largest mine, closed, idling over 350 men, among them company 
men who were left to look for jobs which were not too plentiful. In a few weeks the United 
Electric laid off 30 Company men and in another few weeks did the same thing again, and things 
looked really blue. We were hurt and still are. Then came the bombshell in any Community (coal 
community) Majestic is pulling steel. We are miners at heart and here we are educated in the 
language of the miner. That meant Majestic was through and there would be no chance of any 
reopening of the shaft. 

Many far sighted people had known that this would come but not being of the higher 
financial bracket were helpless. Then came the news of Eldorado and their OPERATION 
BOOTSTRAP. A committee of Du Quoin men drove to Eldorado to see the progress in action. 
The men making the trip were Dr. William Thornburg, Dr. R. Matlavish, Dr. C. M. Benton and 
Mr. C. G. Bauer. They were much impressed and began to lay plans to see if we could do 
something similar. 

The Eldorado operation was carried on in conjunction with the Community Development 
Department of the Southern Illinois University in Carbondale. This department has at its head 
Mr. Richard W. Poston who is very well versed in this work. 

Soon after this Mr. Poston spoke at one of our Business Association meetings and then 
came into the Elks Club and spoke to more people there. 

Seeing and realizing that the situation was growing over more acute, the second meeting was 
called at the Elks Club and from this came the decision to find out if the people of Du Quoin 
would be interested in a community development program. 

Soon afterwards a notice calling anyone who was interested in seeing something done to 
meet in the gym of John B. Ward school and about 200 people went to this meeting. Then came 
the weekly call for interested Du Quoinites Of this early planning group Mr. C. C. Bauer was 
elected Temporary Chairman with Mrs. Ruth Terry as secretary. The summer passed and came 
the time for the call for the people to come and let us know if Du Quoin would go into a 
Community Development drive of our own. This meeting was called at the High School Gym 
and over 750 people attended and voted to adopt the program. 

We have held weekly meetings since and they are good. My own opinion is that the 
citizen who stays away is the loser. It is always good to sit down and consider the problems of 
your community and counsel together. 

Mr. Poston was our guest speaker at the meeting where we voted to go into this work. 

The University sent us to help and guide us Miss Alice Beardslee and Mr. Bert Jones. New 
Alice and Bert are far better known to our people than some of us old timers. 

At the town meeting, when we voted to go into this work, Mr. Gene Morris was elected 
Permanent Chairman and has been a real leader. 

Many fine committees have given much time to developing reports on different phases of 
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our community life and even now many are bearing fruit. 

We have had two Council meetings to acquaint us with how the city council functions, 
and have had our Major and his Councilmen explain things that we are interested in hearing to us. 
From one of these meetings came the appointment of Dr. J. W. Stevens as chairman of a board of 
health. 

After the group convenes in our weekly town meetings, and the few introductory remarks 
are made, we go to buzz Sessions under the leadership of capable leaders where the questions 
about the phase that is reported on that evening are brought up and every one speaks his mind in 
an atmosphere of frankness and friendliness. At the close of an hour of discussion we 
reassembled the auditorium and each session recorder reports the thoughts of their individual 
session, Adjournment then follows. 

We have had one party and one song fest led by Dr. E. C. Harriss and recently The 
Midwest Company sent refreshments for all who were there. 

Along with our early work, our Business Association went out for money loans with 
which to finance any project we could get and raised in loans and met cooperation to the extent of 
$92000.00 to help get us started into the industrial work and keep our homes and businesses 
here. 

WE MUST CONTINUE A.B.C., A BETTER COMMUNITY. Why? Because it is a 
good thing to sit down and discuss your problems with your fellow man. Perhaps you do not 
need it but THEY NEED YOU. 

In closing we feel we can quote a very wise Jewish Rabbi in the eastern part of our 
country last spring when the sale of some land had brought up a somewhat embarrassing 
situation considering the bidders for the land. In closing the deal for a large industrial company in 
a manner where all bidders were made happy he said. 

Man’s relation to God is personal; lot him worship as he pleases. But in mans relation to 
his fellow man there is an immense area where minds can meet?? 

So to do this and help things go on to a real understanding finish our closing 
recommendation is: Get interested in your community’s A.B.C. Program. Come to the meetings. 
You will enjoy them too. 
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